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Anyone who can buy a yood 
domestic rug can afford to own 
an Oriental 
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Have you always wanted 
an Oriental rug? 


ANY people have never owned an 

oriental rug because they have sup- 

posed they could not afford one. And yet 

many orientals cost little more than good 
domestic rugs. 

They cost less when wear is considered. 
The domestic rug deteriorates in value but 
the oriental is often used for years and then 
possesses a value greater than its original 
cost! 

The oriental rug is made only of pure 
wool. The fabric is closely woven, entirely 
by hand. The pile is wonderfully thick and 
durable. Its rich colors mellow but do not 
fade with age and use. It is beautiful for a 
lifetime. 


In our stock of over 3000 rugs, ancient 
and modern, we believe you will find rug 
to meet every requirement both of artistic 
value and price. 


Ask especially to see our Chinese repro- 
ductions of Persian designs. These beau- 
tiful rugs are woven in China on our own 
looms and are far more moderately priced 


than the Persian weavings. 


Chinese rugs, 9x 12 ft. $200-$500 
Persian rugs 

of various 9x 12 ft. $300-$750 
weaves 

Small rugs $25-$100 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Importers of Oriental Rugs 


18 KC 86 


Rugs woven to order in the orient 


Seamless carpets in solid colors 
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Chemical Warfare and Disarmament 


To Abolish War Make It Increasingly Terrible 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


ence prepared, through its mastery of toxic-gas war- 

fare, to view with unconcern wholesale reductions 
in armies and navies as now conceived. If the counsels of 
its military men are followed, it will oppose prohibition of 
the use of gas in future wars. It is in a position, indeed, 
practically to abolish existing armaments, without the con- 
sent of other nations. All great engineering advances 
scrap at a stroke, and automatically, the existing less per- 
fect instruments. Admiral Fisher’s “Dreadnought” 
scrapped the navies of the world. American mastery of 
gas warfare can repeat that stroke for present armies, if 
not for navies, and at the same time lift the burden of 
present armament costs: for adequate chemical and aerial 
—_— can be maintained for a tithe of the present out- 
ay. 

It is interesting to note that at The Hague Conference 
in 1899 Admiral Mahan, on behalf of the United States, 
vigorously opposed the exclusion of toxic gases from the 
list of permissible implements of warfare, contending that 
the use of gases was not more inhumane than other forms 
of killing and maiming to effect a decision by force. This 
is the position of our military men to-day. 

Despite the reckless scrapping of demobilization days, 
sentimental objection to chemical warfare, and the slashes 
of ruthless economy, the United States is to-day the best 
prepared nation in the world for chemical warfare. At 
the moment, at least, we are supposed to have lethal gases 
of deadly intensity, subject to almost perfect control for 
combat purposes, which cannot be resisted by any gas- 
mask but one of our own secret contriving that at the 
same time will stop any gas known to any potential enemy. 
Out of the peace-time wrecking of war plants, which has 
put us back to about where we were in 1914 for the pro- 
duction of all armament other than smokeless powder and 
high explosives, there has been preserved one plant, or a 
great group of chemical warfare material plants, at the 
Edgewood (Maryland) arsenal. In the quality of their 
deadly product, these plants are far ahead of their war- 
time position, and the skeletonized operating forces could 
be expanded within a few days to full capacity. Two hun- 
dred chemists there work unremittingly in the search for 
new gases and the means to use and to foil them. Re- 
Search, development, demonstration, and production are 


T= United States will enter the Washington Confer- 


laboriously carried through to perfection. New chemical 
and mechanical methods are evolved and perfected. For 
every gas chosen a hundred are rejected. There are only 
700 men in the single gas regiment of the army, but through 
the school for officers and men and the units of this regi- 
ment it is purposed in effect to make the regular com- 
Vatant units of the army—cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
—as well as the air services of the army and navy, and 
the navy itself, chemical warfare agents. In other words, 
the chemists of war-have come to the conclusion that the 
warfare of the future will be chiefly with chemical weapons 
or projectiles, whatever the designation of the arm of the 
military service that may use them. Bombs, shells, gren- 
ades, candles, rockets, mortars, projectors, rifles, big guns, 
airplanes, and the soldier’s arm will resort to the atomic 
missiles that dart in all directions, turn corners, leap bar- 
riers, and search out the most obscure hiding places. Edge- 
wood’s recent development of the refinements of chemical 
warfare has made the use of gas in the late war as child’s 
play in comparison. 

This amazing island of preparedness in a sea of post- 
bellum forgetfulness and indifference to military matters 
is due chiefly to the persistence, forcefulness, and inspira- 
tion of one man—General Amos A. Fries, director of the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the Army. General Fries’s 
steady devotion to chemical warfare preparedness was 
born in the tense days of 1918, when, as chief of the chemi- 
cal warfare activities of the A. E. F., he learned that the 
Germans had perfected a gas which no known mask could 
withstand, after they had enjoyed a monopoly of mustard 
gas for eleven long months. But though the Germans had 
attained quality, quantitative projection of their new gas 
was an unsolved problem. With the gigantic sweep of the 
final offensive thrusting their armies back, the German 
technicians and mechanics worked feverishly to develop 
implements capable of drenching the Allied lines with the 
new and irresistible gas. Had they succeeded, this would 
now be a German world, for the Allied lines would soon 
have been corpses instead of men. But it was not merely 
a race against time. It was also a race against the devel- 
opment by the Allies of an equally lethal gas and the suc- 
cessful means of projecting it. The Allies won. As the 
war drew to its end, the Germans learned beyond a doubt 
that’ they were beaten in the tattle of chemists and physi- 
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cists, and that the frightful gas casualties they were ex- 
periencing were but the forerunners of 100 per cent. 
casualties in the front lines. Crude and immature as was 
the gas warfare of the World War, it cost the American 
army 27.3 per cent. of all its casualties in France. 

General Fries saw in these figures the prophecy of a new 
age in warfare. He returned to America brimming with 
understanding of the revolution in weapons. He was met 
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Brigadier-General Amos A. Fries, Chief of Chemical Warfare, 
U. S. A.—the man who is helping to make great wars impossible 


with an order abolishing the Chemical Warfare Service. 
The upper regions of the War Department frowned on 
chemical warfare as something to be ashamed of—a dis- 
honorable weapon justified as a reprisal against a das- 
tardly foe in a life-and-death struggle, but something after- 
wards to be buried, forgotten, and abandoned, like a hidden 
sin. Secretary of War Baker told a Senate committee in 
explanation of his intended virtual extinction of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service that it was his belief that gas war- 
fare would not be permitted in the future. “We ought to 
defend our army- against a gas attack,” he added, “if 
somebody else uses it, but we ought not to initiate gas.” 
General Peyton C. March, then chief of staff, was of the 
same opinion. Both seemed to be oblivious of the lesson 
taught by the war, that no combatant will forgo the use 
of a weapon that promises victory; and of the further 
lesson that, after a gas initiative, there may be no oppor- 
tunity for retaliation, that in the next war the decision 
will go to the nation that draws the most effective gas 
weapon first. 

Called before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
Fries boldly championed his cause, and startled the Sena- 
tors with the flat statement that chemical warfare was 
not only efficient but also “humane.” As against 25 per 
cent. of deaths among soldiers wounded by missiles, he 
cited only 2 per cent. of deaths among the wounded by 
gas. He went on to say that with gas it was no longer 





necessary to shoot down mobs, and cut down savages oj 
the “lesser breeds without the law” with machine guns ang 
shrapnel. He did not say it in so many words, but those 
who listened to him visioned Kitchener triumphing over 
El Mahdi at Omdurman with nothing more painful than 
rapidly functioning tear glands on the part of the der. 
vishes, instead of the human shambles that ended the 
career of the prophet. Also, they saw the last stand of 
the Moros at Mt. Dajo as a mere rounding up of weeping 
and bewildered warriors. Gas, the General explained, 
could be tempered to the offense or the emergency. Tear-- 
gas would do for mobs and massed savages. Or, if not, a 
little touch of mustard gas, productive of few, if any, 
fatalities, would surely answer. To deal with savage 
incursions and revolts and civil tumults in the future he 
would administer gas in non-fatal forms or quantities, and 
pick up the weeping and smarting erstwhile enemies an 
send them to hospitals in comfortable ambulances. 

Eventually General Fries won, though two years passed 
after the armistice before he got the great $35,000,000 
plant at Edgewood running again, and it was only recently 
that he received permission to begin the work of making 
the whole army take up chemical weapons as part of its 
regular equipment. Then along came the great economy 
drive, and his funds were cut to the bone, but even the 
most rabid, when tRkey were taken into the confidence of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, were not prepared to 
eliminate Edgewood and chemical preparedness. The two 
hundred chemists are still at work, mechanical engineers 
and machinists plan and build, 1,700 operatives are work- 
ing on production, and Edgewood is ready to steam up as 
the greatest toxic-gas weapon-plant in the world any time 
Mars pushes the button. 

According to those who are deep in the horrific lore of 
gas warfare, the final consummate weapon of mass mur- 
der may itself bring the millennium, for war will no longer 
be an heroic contest of mind, courage, and prowess, but a 
mad mingling in mutual annihilation. Indeed, the chemical- 
warfare soldiers consider that they are conducting a war 
against war. With the consequences of universal chemical 
warfare in the air and on land and sea fully understood, 
the men of every nation would revolt at the thought of a 
struggle in which there could be no shining feats of arms 
but only the certainty of intolerable drudgery in gas-proof 
clothing, choking masks, gas-tight cells and shelters, and 
the prospect of obscure and ignominious death. While 
there will doubtless be an agreement to confine the use of 
gas to projection against combatants, modern war vit- 
tually makes all citizens combatants. Whatever statesme? 
may do in conference, generals in the field will see no dis- 
tinction between makers and users of deadly weapons. 
Every factory engaged in making the equipment of armies 
will be deemed a fair target for gas. It has been cal- 
culated by the Chemical Warfare Service that two hun- 
dred tons of one of the newer military gases would destroy 
or paralyze for a time all human and animal life on Man- 
hattan Island. There would be likelihood of the destruction 
or wounding of the major parts of whole populations. 
The entire volume of life of a nation would be in danger 
literally of annihilation. With anything like equality 
of gas equipment, there would be little prospect of victory 
for either side and certainty of such slaughter of men 
as has not hitherto been conceived of. Nations would not 
triumph over each other but would die together. 

Few duels are fought under conditions that insure the 
death of both combatants. Duelling in deadly earnest 
disappeared with the improvement of the revolver and 
the rifle. Nations wage war in the hope of victorious 
survival, but would eschew it if general slaughter wer 
likely. The perfection of warfare, the advocates of chem 
ical warfare contend, prophesies the end of war; to abol- 
ish warfare, make it increasingly terrible. 
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The Revival of Vienna 


By Frank L. Schoell 


by journalists insufficiently acquainted with Euro- 

pean affairs, no idea has perhaps been more com- 
monly expressed than this: The new Austria created by 
the peace treaty of St. Germain cannot possibly live, made 
up as it is of a huge city of two million inhabitants which 
has lost its raison d’étre, Vienna, and of an adjacent strip 
of mountainous land that cannot feed it. Vienna is a 
doomed city and all it can hope for, unless Austria become 
part of the German Reich, is to rank with Prague, Bel- 
grade, or Bucharest, those smaller capitals of states two 
or three times larger and richer than Austria. 

That gospel of hopelessness and desolation was seem- 
ingly confirmed by odd bits of news wired daily from the 
disenthroned capital of the Hapsburg Empire throughout 
1919 and 1920: famine in Vienna; terrible death-rate 


; MONG the ready-made ideas served to the public 


‘among children and old people; no coal; no electricity; no 


street-cars running; fabulous increase in the cost of living, 
etc. 

Those items of news were true. But they are true no 
more, due (be it permitted to an impartial French witness 
to emphasize the fact) to the admirable work of the Hoover 
committee, and to the food drafts sent by relatives or 
friends in Chicago or Philadelphia, and to the “doilar par- 
cels,” which no Viennese can mention, even now, without 
a flush of grateful emotion. Vienna now has enough to eat, 
the shops are plentifully stocked, the children in the street 
dc not look undernourished, the cafés are full: in short, 
life is going on much as usual. 

This naturally does not mean that, to the attentive ob- 
server, the looks of Vienna are just what they were before 
the war. The writer of these lines, whose last pre-war 
stay in Vienna exactly coincided with the memorable 
“Twelve Days” (July 23-August 3, 1914) and who remem- 
bers with uncanny vividness the appearance of the city 
seven years ago, could not help being struck by many an 
altered feature. The traces of war.are everywhere visible. 
The asphalt sidewalks of the beautiful chain of Rings that 
surround the older part of the city are tragically full of 
fissures and holes. The red and ivory paint of the street- 
cars has been so thoroughly washed and soiled by rain, 
weather, and time that all the cars have the ramshackle ap- 
pearance of those camouflaged motor-lorries that spent a 
year or two in an open-air “liquidation camp” before being 
auctioned off. Most of the public buildings, museums, and 
palaces are in mourning, for the whitewasher was first on 
the front, and, when he came back—if he did come back— 
his estimates were found to be a great deal too high by 
the impoverished state, or the even more impoverished 
archduke. The Stadt-Park and the Schwarzenberg Garden 
look forlorn and unkempt, and their ponds, in whose bright, 
crystal-like water all sorts of fish, swans, storks, and exotic 
ducks used to play, have become putrid sloughs along which 
it is not particularly pleasant to walk. 

The Prater is not either what it used to be, if only be- 
cause acres and acres of its timber were devastated in the 
terrible winter of 1919-1920 by an army of Viennese in 
quest of fuel. Waste paper and all manner of dirt are 
allowed to gather in unsightly fashion, for it is too ex- 
pensive to pay the men and feed the horses of trucks that 
would be necessary to remove them. The average work- 
man, let it be remembered, does not draw 30 or 40 crowns 
a week, as in 1914, but 3,000, and that makes a serious 
difference to the city. “Wien, die griine” has become “Wien, 
die graue.” 

Another great contrast with the times before the war is 
offered by the type of men and women whom one meets in 


the Kiarnthnerstrasse, or in the theatres and cafés. The 
shoppers and visitors, the theatre-goers, and café habitués 
are mostly “new rich” (a large proportion of them Jews), 
and the least that one can say about them is that they are 
not so elegant (in spite of the expensiveness of their hats 
and shoes) and have not as good manners as their prede- 
cessors. Many are foreigners of doubtful origin, whose 
pocket-books are swollen with even more doubtful profits; 
and who spend their money in Vienna, drawn by the charm 
of the town and the lowness of the crown exchange. 

If you question one of the ex-officers of the ex-“Kaiser- 
lich-K6nigliche Armee,’ you will of course hear that the 
decay of Vienna is complete and final, that the days of 
“Wiener Gemiithligkeit” are gone, and that anarchy is 
prevailing in the Republic. But do not listen to him, make 
an effort to see things for yourself, and you will come to 
the conclusion that the bloodless Revolution of November 
12, 1918, has not changed everything for the worse, that the 
young Federation (for the Austrian Republic is a federa- 
tion of. autonomous provinces) has achieved much, and that 
the Treaty of St. Germain, in spite of the preposterous 
frontiers that it has assigned to Austria, has not succeeded, 
and cannot succeed, in killing Vienna. 

Indeed, the symptoms of a revival of Vienna are many 
and striking and, to my mind, completely overshadow the 
vestiges left by the war and the half-chaos of the post- 
armistice period. The process of adjustment to entirely 
new conditions is going on successfully and at a surpris- 
ingly speedy rate. For instance, as most of the archdukes 
are gone, their palaces have been converted into office- 
buildings. Dozens of firms now 
have their offices in the stately 
mansion of Archduke Friedrich, 
and Swift & Co. have rented office 
space in the palace where Arch- 
duke Ludwig Viktor used to lead a 
none too useful life. There are 
hundreds of officers, officers’ 
widows, and officers’ daughters 
who have formed associations with 
a view to helping each other to earn 
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The Cathedral of St. Stephen is the most famous structure in 

Austria. The present. edifice dates mainly from the fourteenth 
century and its shape resembles that of a Latin Cross 
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a living: they do home-decoration work, carve rosewood 
card-boxes, or glove-boxes, embroider children’s dresses or 
women’s blouses, knit elaborate sweaters, indulge in the 
making of bead-bags, or go in for batik, unless it be petit 
point. They have to find a market, and must, for that pur- 
pose, hold exhibitions. These can now be held in the 
Schwarzenberg Palais and in the Belvedere (formerly the 
palace of the assassinated Archduke Franz Ferdinand). 
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The Elizabeth Bridge 


Also, why not start courses of domestic art nicely suited 
to the needs of those educated, quick-learning “Mittelstand- 
ler”? That was accordingly done and so successfully that 
a great danger was once for all removed, namely this: 
most of the women that worked for the world-famous em- 
broidery and lingerie shops of Vienna are now living out- 
side of the frontiers of Austria, chiefly in Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia. The head in Vienna was cut off from 
the arms! An important industry might have been lost 
to the city if new arms had not been trained within the 
territorial bounds of Austria. Those arms are now trained, 
and precisely among those who were in the sorest need of 
work. 

Many other instances could be recited of Vienna’s re- 
markable adaptation to new conditions. But the chief ele- 
ment of Vienna’s revival is morale. The Viennese may have 
despaired of their future a couple of years ago, when want 
was greatest and the “National States” were plundering 
what was left of the Monarchy. But the time of despond- 
ency is past. The desire to live, and to see Austria through, 
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is now everywhere apparent. For instance, Vienna is short 
of coal, and the foreign banks will not finance the harness- 
ing of the Ybbs and other accessible sources of water- 
power in the Alps. Very well, Viennese bankers will raise 
the ten billion crowns necessary for the enterprise (the 
contract has been signed, and work will start no later 
than November 1.) 

Furthermore, there is no doubt that Vienna will remain 
the banker of the new Balkans, as it was the banker of 
the old Balkans. Vienna cannot but remain the centre of 
natural attraction of all the neighboring countries, on 
account of the unique opportunities that it offers to the 
business man, as well as to the student, to the art and 
music lover, and to the tourist. 

There are of course great difficulties left for the Aus- 
trian state to overcome: the excessive number of state 











An entrance in the Prater, which has undergone a great change. 
Acres of timber were devastated in 1919-20 by an army of 
Viennese in quest of fuel 


officials, the fluctuations of the price of the crown, the cus- 
toms barriers. But when once Austria can dispose of the 
credits which the League of Nations is busy raising for 
her, the good symptoms which I have mentioned will be- 
come more and more apparent, and it will be evident to 
all that there was nothing but German propaganda in the 
commonly accepted statement that Austria cannot possibly 
live unless it becomes part of the German Reich. 

The future of Vienna lies in its independent position 
amid a constellation of states which, as the last two years 
have definitely proved, cannot well live without her. 


Trails 
By Charles Wharton Stork 


TRAIL’S a careless human sort of thing, 
Much like a casual turn of speech. Although 
You can’t tell who began it or just why 
It wanders here or there, still if you’re set 
To go somewhere, you’ll mostly find a trail. 


You think it’s like 
An unsophisticated country girl, 
Confiding; who, taking your hand in hers, 
With lifted eyes and berry-pouting lips, 
Will lead you guilelessly. All it wants, 
You think, is to reveal perchance a glade 
Eager with fireweed; and soft nets of fern; 
A lichened log; a shallow rivulet, 
Brown over mud, but crystal over beds 
Of pebbles, where its tiny wavelets crisp 
To silver in the laughter-dimpling light. 
So you drift heedlessly, until you strike 
A slope. You clamber up the jagged steps 


Of a pink cliff of granite, quickly cross 

A smooth stretch under boughs of stunted pines, 
But then meet other crags to scale, with tufts 

Of blueberries or of bristling juniper, 

When with a great lift of the lungs and soul 
You leap out on a summit, breast to breast 

With the great clouds that melt in softest blue, 
While far below the dim earth lies a-dream 

In veils of violet haze, and off to the east 

The titan ocean spreads his purple cloak 
Broidered with runic islands. 


You know the trail deceived you with its air 

Of shy rusticity; you’re in love, in love— 

You that went out but for an idle walk— 

Madly in love with the informing soul 

Of what you gaze on! b 
That was where the trail 

Led you. Do you forgive it? 
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Arcadia Today 


By C. E. Bechhofer 


It is not very difficult in these days. One gets there 

by train and motor-car from Athens in the course 
of a single day; and, if you are an Englishman, it is worth 
the trouble. For, apart from the beauties of the place and 
the romantic associations, one enters as an honored 
stranger. In every village the first question is, “Are you 
French or English?” If you reply that you are English, 
the full force of Arcadian hospitality is turned upon you. 
I recall now that not once in my journey through Arcadia 
was I allowed without a huge struggle to pay for my own 
food. Not only did innkeepers suggest that the presence of 
an Englishman was fo agreeable to them that they could 
not ask for payment, but casual acquaintances insisted 
upon paying for nfe. On one occasion I even had trouble 
in paying for my shoes to be shined; it was in a village 
street, and I had just got into conversation with an old 
gentleman who lived there; and he made a frightful scene 
when I refused to allow the little bootblack to take his 
money for my shoe-shine. 

As soon as I arrived in a village, by car or on foot, a 
search would be made for someone who could speak Eng- 
lish. There was never long to wait, even in the smallest vil- 
lages. Usually the interpreter would be a Greek who had 
spent some years in America. There is a prodigious num- 
ber of such men in Greece; even in the remotest spots, there 
was always someone or other to hail me with a hospitable, 
“Say, stranger!” Greek-American-English is an amazing 
dialect, and it is uncommonly widespread. 

In Karytaena, a little mountain village in the middle of 
Arcadia (where, by the way, I was entertained at lunch by 
a Greek gentleman who, he told me, owned a restaurant in 
Montgomery, Alabama!), I was sitting in the café when 
two men came in who were obviously Arcadians of the Ar- 
cadians. They were clad in true peasant garb. Their heads 
were covered with a black kerchief, fastened under the 
chin. They wore a striped linen shirt, the curious short 
white petticoat that is characteristic of their kind, a 
leather girdle with numerous pouches, white stockings 
without feet, and shoes the toes of which turned up and 
over and were decorated with tassels. Over all this they 
wore a roughly woven white coat, and in their hands was 
a shepherd’s crook. Their features were classical and deli- 
cate, and a pointed beard and upturned moustaches gave 
them an air of dignity. ; 

They greeted me in Greek, as I was the only other per- 
son in the place. Then they sat down and ordered slices of 
Turkish delight and drank a glass of water. I admired 
them as fine unspoiled products of the Arcadian paradise. 
In a few minutes one of them turned to me and to my 
astonishment spoke to me in fluent English, with an un- 
mistakable accent. Before I had recovered from my sur- 
prise he had treated me to a glass of resinated wine. It 
seemed that he had spent many years in San Francisco as 
a laborer. Like so many others of his countrymen he had 
returned to his native land at the time of the first Balkan 
war and had remained there ever since. 

When the village barber knew I was English he began 
to behave to me almost with veneration. Despite his ram- 
shackle establishment and the incredibly distorted mirror, 
despite even the primitive utensils he used, his hand be- 
came light as a feather while he shaved the “Inglesos”; he 
ran like a hare to the neighboring café to fetch hot water; 
from rarely used bottles ‘he poured fragrant ointments on 
my face and my hair; he shaved round and behind my 
ears with quite embarrassing care; he even chased away 
with exclamations of horrified shame the little village boys 


Lee and in the flesh—et ego in Arcadia fui! 


who had gathered round to see the wonderful sight. I re- 
turned to the café after the shave, and its habitués at once 
pressed cups of coffee upon me, which, if I attempted to 
refuse them, they replaced by glasses of cognac or slices 
of Rahat Lahoum. Leaving the village was an ordeal. 
Everybody ran out to say and wave good-bye. Children 
ran up with roses. New arrivals, trying to find out what 
all the excitement was about, were warned with urgent 


gestures not to speak so loudly in the presence of the’ 


divine stranger. Cigarettes were offered lavishly. I thanked 
my host, who had fed me with the best all the time I had 
been in the village, who had given me a bed and all the at- 
tention that an old and venerated friend could receive, 
who had devoted all his time exclusively to me ever since 
I had arrived in the village, and he replied “Tipoti,” which 
means, “It is nothing—don’t mention it.” 

I walked from Karytaena along the road to Mega- 
lopolis, which was the railway station from which I in- 
tended to return to Athens. It started to rain and I was 
glad to get a lift in a post wagon, drawn by mules, which 
had previously been the property of the British forces in 
Macedonia and understood and obeyed only English words 
of command and abuse, the only words of English, by the 
way, that the muleteers understood. Despite frequent halts 
on the way for slices of Turkish delight—that strange 
craving of the adult Greek proletarian—and, much more 
rarely, glasses of cognac, we reached Megalopolis late in 
the evening. Here I was fortunate enough to find the only 
hotel in the whole of Greece—including the most swagger 
ones in Athens—where the beds were absolutely free from 
parasites. The explanation, I am told, is that it is a very 
new, small, and unknown inn. Be that as it may, I actually 
enjoyed a quiet night’s sleep, and was able to catch the 
train in the morning without suffering so much as usual 
from the terrific heat of the Greek noonday sun. When I 
reached the station I found that I had left a book behind; 
it was too late to return for it, so I sent a note back to 
the hotel, asking the proprietor to send it to my address in 
Athens. In a few days the book arrived in a neat parcel 
with a quaint letter in English, which concluded with the 
statement that the hotel proprietor was my “kindly ser- 
vant” and the added invocation to me to “remember the 
Greace!” 

The English language seems to be making great strides 
in Arcadia, even among those few adults who have never 
been in America. (I am told, by the way, that more than 
one-half of the Greek men resident in Athens and the 
other big cities of Greece have worked in America at some 
time or another—an amazing proportion.) I was walking 
early one morning along a desolate mountain road. I had 
not been able to sleep at the inn where I had stayed, and 
as soon as the village café opened—at 3 o’clock in the 
morning—I woke up the landlord and paid him, cursing 
his overpopulated bed, and drank coffee at the café and 
went off. After I had walked three or four miles the dawn 
began to break and I began to wonder if I had not mis- 
taken my path. At length there approached a shepherd. 
He greeted me in Greek, and in as many labored words as 
I could command I asked him if I was on the right road. 
He told me I was; I thanked him; we said farewell and 
parted. I felt very proud of my progress in Greek. Then, 
as if to shame me, this excellent fellow, who was now 
clambering down the rocky side of the mountain, called 
after me at the top of his voice the following highly ¢nter- 
esting words: 

“One-ee; two-ee; three-ee; four-ee; five-ee; howdo; good 
morning-ee; good-bye-ee; oh boy-ee.” 
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The Story of the Week 











The Week at Home 
The Threatened Strike 

STRIKE which, if carried out according to plan, 

would completely tie up railroad transportation 
throughout the country is threatened. Already strike or- 
ders, effective October 30, have been issued to the employees 
of seventeen railroad systems, numbering 750,000 men; and 
orders to an additional 1,250,000, to take effect before No- 
vember 3, will, it is understood, issue shortly. The July 
award of the Railroad Labor Board, which authorized a 
general 12 per cent. reduction in wages, caused abiding dis- 
satisfaction among the employees. And now the railway 
executives have announced their intention to ask the board 
to authorize further reductions. Why? From the farms 
and industries all over the country goes up a clamor for 
reduction in freight rates as essential to restoration of nor- 
mal general conditions in trade and industry. The railroad 
executives recognize the justice of this plea, but say that at 
present they barely make ends meet (and even so only 
through retrenchments which are not economical, as sus- 
pension of necessary repair work) ; they can reduce freight 
rates, they declare, only if they further reduce wages. The 
employees object, on general grounds, to surrendering any 
of the gains achieved in consequence of the war and of 
Government administration of the railroads; and, as to the 
particular present situation, they say that, because of the 
continued extraordinary cost of living, further wage re- 
ductions would mean for them deprivation of physical ne- 
cessities. In fact, 90 per cent. of the employees have de- 
clared they will not “stand for it,” will strike. The 
President has called into joint conference the public group 
of the Railway Labor Board (that group which represents 

















The Dallas News 


Off with its head! 





the public, as distinguished from those groups which repre- 
sert employees and employers respectively) and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (the Labor Board fixes wages 
and the Commerce Commission service rates), to consult a 
compromise: a solution under which the employees shall not 
be deprived of necessities, the railroad executives shal] 
“carry on” without financial loss, and freight rates shall be 
reduced as required for the general recuperation. A Solo- 
monian task! What a disaster if the strike should really 
come off, just as all signs pointed to a new era of good feel- 
ing and codéperation! We boast a deal about publicity, and 
do not know the real thing at all. In this controversy there 
is a very great deal to be said on both sides. Everything 
essential that is to be said on either side should he presented 
to the public uncolored by propaganda or selfish interest. 


A Bizarre Affair 

A House committee has been investigating the Ku Klux 
Klan. Never was such melodrama enacted in Congress. 
After an all-day defense of himself and his order the 
other day, the Imperial Wizard, calling on “the Father to 
forgive those who had persecuted the Klan,” “tumbled into 
a heap.” What an astonishing country ours, with such 
bizarreries (as the above), such crudities (scarce above 
the Stone Age), such violences (for in number of murders, 
suicides, etc., we surpass all other nations), such fanati- 
cisms; yet, despite all, quite justifiably the greatest hope of 
the human race! 


An American “Book of Snobs” 

A man named Rush was recently indicted by the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury in Brooklyn on the charge of using the 
mails with purpose to defraud. It seems that Rush has 
been advertising (cost pre-paid) heraldic family crests at 
$5 each, that he pocketed the money and failed to “come 
across” with the crests. 

It isn’t Rush’s alleged crime that interests us, though 
it seems rather a pity that so pleasant a fellow should 
languish in jail; it is the statement that he was over- 
whelmed with orders from judges, senators, governors, etc. 

This latter statement may be the creation of some philo- 
sophic journalist and not literally true. But, if not liter- 
ally true, it is ideally true; true in the higher or Aris- 
totelian sense; as Coleridge said of Shakespeare’s world, 
it “should” be true. For, though professed democrats, we 
are as snobbish as those nations which still openly and 
shamelessly cherish caste distinctions; or aren’t there any 
left, are they all professing democrats? An American 
“Book of Snobs” is indicated. 


In Time of Peace Prepare for War 

On October 7 a number of interesting tests were made 
at the Aberdeen (Md.) Proving Grounds of the Army Ord- 
nance Department. The new 50-calibre 16-inch gun on bar- 
bette carriage was fired at an elevation giving a range of 
over twenty miles, both gun and carriage functioning prop- 
erly. The maximum elevation of sixty-five degrees is cal- 
culated to give a range of about thirty-five miles. Haze 
and consequent danger to shipping in the Chesapeake pre- 
vented trial at the maximum elevation. The weight of the 
projectile is approximately 2300 pounds. 

The greatest of bombs (case weighing one ton, and 
charge of T N T same weight) was dropped from an ait- 
plane. It detonated nicely, making a hole twenty feet 
deep and 200 feet in diameter. 
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The most interesting of the tests was that of a new 
flashless powder, at night. Ten rounds were fired from 75- 
millimeter guns, and only the very faintest glow was visible 
in each case. The effect of this invention on night engage- 
ments is obvious. 

We are obeying the injunction to “in time of peace pre- 
pare for war.” By demonstrating our preparedness and 
special aptitude for scientific war, we are the better able to 
enforce our pacific wishes. 


Other Things 

The National Conference on Unemployment adjourned 
sine. die on the 13th, leaving a standing committee “to 
continu. the work in progress of emergency organization 
thi out the country,” “to continue until the present 
unemployment emergency is passed,” and “authorized to 
reconvene the conference at any time it shall deem wise.” 

The Panama Canal Tolls Bill passed the Senate on the 
10th. We bow our head in shame. 


Lloyd George and Unemployment 
LOYD GEORGE is said to be even more worried about 
L unemployment problems than about the Irish affair. 

As with us, there is the emergency problem of immediate 
relief, and there are the fundamental problems of recon- 
struction, of devising a machinery of codperation, of fram- 
ing policies against unemployment crises in future. But 
British solutions, at best, must lack the approach to posi- 
tiveness of which ours are capable; because Britain is so 
much more dependent on foreign trade. Britain, above all 
other nations, requires world-peace. It may seem singular 
that the Government should be more alarmed than ever 
before about unemployment, when official figures show an 
extraordinary and steady improvement of late in respect 
of the number of unemployed. 

But the winter approaches, when unemployment must 
increase again. Hitherto serious trouble has been averted 
by doles. And now, while the taxpayer cries out for mercy, 
the unemployed cry out that the doles must be more gen- 
erous. The philosopher sees the working-classes demoral- 
ized by doles, the historian tells how Rome was ruined by 
doles. It is obvious, however, that the unemployed must 
get work or be supported by doles or starve. Extension 
of public works? The effect on the groaning taxpayer is 


the same as that of doles. The true solution of course is 


restoration of industry to normal. But that is dependent 
on restoration of foreign trade, which in turn waits upon 
restoration of stability and well-being in foreign countries 
—and all that is a slow process. Yet surely something may 
be done by the Government to hasten the recovery of for- 
eign trade. Why, yes. It is proposed that the Government 
insure bankers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., who are 
timid about foreign ventures. Gambling, that is, on a 
magnificent scale; a desperate counsel. . 

But there is another side to the picture. Keen critics 
point out that the ratio of the unemployed to the total 
population is much smaller in Great Britain than in the 
United States, and they say that the ratio is falling much 
more rapidly in Britain than in the United States. They 
hint that Lloyd George is more alarmed about his own 


political head than about the unemployment situation. The. 


Labor Party, they tell you, is using the unemployment issue 
as 2 flail to beat Lloyd George with. To change the meta- 
phor, they hope to ride into power on the unemployment 
issue. They see that charger about to fall into a decline, 
and propose to mount him and point him toward White- 
hall while he is still mettlesome and answerable to the 
spur. Perhaps the critics “have reason” up to a point. 
Until human nature changes, politicians will be thinking 
about party when they should be thinking about the com- 
monweal. But, assuming the critics to be right, since gov- 
ernment of England at this critical time by the Labor 
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Party would probably be a calamity (they require more 
political education), Lloyd George’s solicitude for his Coali- 
tion operates as though it were pure solicitude for the com- 
monweal. And, after all, perhaps it is that, or almost. 
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Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 
Am I in for an operation or a manicure? 


Incomparable France 


France as Mediator 

RANCE is hoping against hope for a guarantee of her 

security by the Powers such as to justify reduction of 
her army to half its present strength or even lower. Such 
a guarantee would be the treaty which President Wilson 
and Lloyd George signed, but which our Senate has declined 
to ratify, if ratified by Senate and Parliament (ratification 
by Parliament wduld certainly follow ratification by the 
Senate). That treaty, it will be remembered, pledges to 
France the assistance of Britain and the United States in 
case of an unprovoked attack upon France. Any other 
guarantee of equal virtue (if such could be) would be 
equally acceptable. Some say that the French delegates 
will go to Washington in a bargaining spirit; that they will 
support the American (presumed to be also the British) 
programme regarding the Pacific and the Far East and re- 
garding reduction of naval armaments, only if they get 
their precious guarantee. 

We think the French are too magnanimous and too wise 
to act thus. On the contrary, certain inspired French jour- 
nals have suggested that France has an opportunity to play 
at the Conference the most august of réles—that of medi- 
ator. In respect to reduction of naval armaments, France 
is disinterested; she has by considered policy ceased to pos- 
sess offensive naval strength. With unembarrassed eye she 
sees the advantage to the world in abandonment of naval 
competition. And though she has a great possession in 
Indo-China and owns important Pacific islands and has 
borne her guilty part in “exploitation” of China (e. g., the 
Yun-nan concessions) , the Oriental trade is not to her a vital 
matter, as it is to Japan and Great Britain and (yes, pro- 
spectively) the United States. Here, too, she can be disin- 
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American mountain resort and summer headquarters of the Government—Baguio, Benguet Province, Philippines 


terested. Moreover, the French, as no other western na- 
tion, are artistically sympathetic with Japan and China and 
the faery: Pacific (though the Pacific isles be vulgarized by 
Western invasion and the natives die of sheer disgust, the 
magic of those isles will live forever, having been trans- 
‘ferred to the most exquisite French prose). The best West- 
ern interpretation of China (excepting some glorious ones 
like Wells Williams and Waley) is French. French culture 
enjoys immense prestige in the Orient. The French have 
never displayed racial insolence toward the Mongoloid. 
France is ideally fitted for the réle of mediator at the 
Washington Conference. 


Exit the Camel 


The French military authorities are projecting a trial 
trip from Tuggurt in Algeria to Burrum on the Niger east 
of Timbuktu, with several caterpillar trucks of a special 
type. Should the experiment be successful, the camel will 
be largely superseded on the caravan routes and the com- 
mercial value of France’s African empire will be immensely 
enhanced. Enter the white man, exit the picturesque! 


Marshal Foch Knows Fear 
Marshal Foch is in strict training. He faces his Ameri- 
can campaign with more apprehension than ever he knew 
when facing the German lines. The marshal has noted the 


condition of Marshal Fayolle, just returned from America, | 


with his Gallic stomach in all probability permanently 
ruined. Day and night the great soldier, who is also a great 
friend, murmurs: “Poor Fayolle!” 


Upper Silesia 

HE League Council has finished its most important, 
at any rate most embarrassing, job to date. Its recom- 
mendations concerning Upper Silesia have not been pub- 
lished, but the reports thereof (which agree) may, we 
think, be accepted as in the main correct. Upper Silesia 
is divided politically, two-thirds of its area going to Ger- 
many, but the “industrial triangle” (Le Chapeau) is cut 
through so as to give Poland the major part of the mineral 
wealth, developed and undeveloped. The line of division 
is somewhat more favorable to Poland than the Sforza line. 
But, though Upper Silesia is politically divided, the “indus- 
trial triangle” is to remain for a term of years an indus- 
trial and economic unit, under the direction of an interna- 
tional commission. This arrangement has a certain un- 

earthly beauty, but we fear it is impracticable. 
Upon the first hint of the Council’s decision, Germany 


(the voice of Chancellor Wirth topping all) let out a ter- 
rific noise made up of objurgations and threats. Wirth and 
his Coalition Government (the “Government of Fulfill- 
ment”) must go, to be succeeded by a reactionary Govern- 
ment; the London programme must be repudiated instanter; 
the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement (under consideration 
by the Reichstag) must be rejected; etc., etc. But already 
the hideous clamor (whose choral character was suspicious, 
suggesting a concerted effort to intimidate the Council into 
altering its decision) has died down and almost away, and 
no action has been taken pursuant to the threats. The 
situation, however, is about as harmless as a vial of lead 
fulminate. 

We are not flippant about the matter. Mr. Balfour de- 
clares that the Council’s decision is just and that its 
boundary line corresponds as closely as conscientious in- 
genuity can make it, to the plebiscite results. We make no 
doubt this is true. But when Mr. Balfour goes on to say 
that “if the two parties show ordinary prudence and an 
ordinary sense of self-interest they will be able to make 
the scheme a working proposition,” we do not go with him. 
Hitherto (i. e., since the armistice) the people of Upper 
Silesia have displayed far less than ordinary prudence and 
far less than an “ordinary sense of self-interest,” whereas, 
it seems to us, extraordinary prudence and an extraordi- 
narily just sense of self-interest are required to make the 
Council’s scheme a “working proposition.” Yet to flout 
the Council’s scheme as obviously fatuous and impracticable 
would be cheap criticism. We can think of no surely 
“working proposition,” in the industrial and economic 
sense, short of turning all Upper Silesia over to Germany; 
a proposition so hideously unjust as not to be entertained. 
And in the end might not such a surely “working propo- 
sition” work all too effectively toward the accomplishment 
of German vengeance? The Upper Silesian problem is one 
of those things at which, as at the statuary of Washington, 
one laughs that he may not shudder. 


The Sheep and the Goats 


N Italian Socialist Congress has been in session at 

Milan. An envoy from Moscow demanded once more, 
on behalf of the Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, the expulsion of Serrati and Turati from the 
party. Thereupon the delegates rose as one man (almost) 
and hissed the Muscovite and Moscow. Those gentlemen at 
Moscow should follow St. Paul’s advice and take account of 
human peculiarities and prejudices. For all the flaunting 
of Red banners, the seizing of factories, etc., the sentiment 
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of Internationalism has displaced passionate love of country 
in few Italian hearts. The policy of no compromise, of the 
International leaders, separates the sheep from the goats, to 
be sure; but the sheep, though choice, are discovered to 
be few. 


Melted Into Air 

IR ROBERT HORNE, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
hoes sadly admits that the hopes conceived of the 
British-Soviet trade agreement have “melted into air, into 
thin air.” Lord Curzon declarcd the other day that Musco- 
vite anti-British propaganda is in full blast, never more 
active. Mr. Urquhart, head of a great combination which, 
under the Tsarist régime, possessed great mining proper- 
ties in Russia, reports, after months of negotiation with 
Moscow, that it is no use trying to deal with the Moscow 
Government; their promises are hollow, their purposes un- 
changed, their talk of concessions, compromises, relaxations, 
but camouflage, marking of time, what our older writers 
called “neat” (i. e., pure) “delusions.” 


Dares He Put It to the Touch? 


T is reported that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, President of the 

Canton Republic, has collected a considerable army and 
is marching north to boldly “put it to the touch, to win or 
lose it all.” He says he is going to take Peking, to over- 
throw the Peking Government, that Government of 
tuchuns and reactionaries, “unconstitutional, compromised 
by its dealings and relations with Japan, shackled by 
Japanese influence;” to make his constitutional Govern-- 
ment [there is color for this claim of “constitutional’”] in 
fact as well as in name the “Government of the Republic 
of China” (all China). Does Sun-Yat-sen mean what he 
says, or is he only playing to the gallery of Powers, hoping 
by “reiterated banging of drums” to make them sit up and 
listen to his demand for representation at the Washington 
Conference? If the former, he has undertaken a large 
order. For we doubt the Doctor is as competent at war- 
craft as Wu Pei-fu or old Chang Tso-lin, or that he has as 
good troops as the latter’s Manchurians. He will do well 
to take with him a large contingent of Yunnanese moun- 
taineers, hardy men and brave. 


The Wisdom of Hirohito 


OT until the ban was lifted the other day, not since 

the foundation of the Empire, have the Japanese peo- 
ple been permitted to demonstrate the joy they felt in the 
presence: of royalty. That is all changed now. Crown 
Prince Hirohito received a tremendous ovation on his re- 
turn from Europe. He issued a message to the people. 

“T confess,” says the Prince (in the translation made for 
the Associated Press), “that there are a number of things 
which we have yet to learn from the countries I visited. It 
is my ardent wish that the whole nation apply itself with 
redoubled energy to the promotion of national prosperity 
by adopting whatever is good that foreign countries pos- 
sess.” 

One should like to have the Prince’s definition of “what- 
ever is good.” The right definition is needed; for one is apt 
sometimes to agree with Mr. Bland that Japan might better 
have adopted nothing from foreign countries than to adopt 
so much of bad as she has adopted. 


The Central American Federation 

HE new Central American Federation (comprising the 

states of Honduras, Guatemala, and Salvador) began 
business on October 10, with the assumption of office by the 
Provisional Federal Council. It is to be hoped that Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua will soon join the federation, bringing 


up its population from approximately four millions to ap- 
proximately five millions. Thus would be revived that Re- 
public of the United States of Central America which pre- 
cariously existed from 1823 to 1839. The Government of 
the new republic is otherwise closely copied after ours; but 
the executive power (as in Switzerland) is vested in a 
Federal Council. Long life to the new republic! 


Miscellaneous 
HE lips of the conferees on Ireland are sealed; but it 
has been officially announced that Lloyd George expects 
to attend the Washington Conference for a short time, 
whence it is irresistibly inferred that the Irish negotiation 
is going smoothly. 

The Spaniards seem to have the insurgent Moors on the. 
run in the Spanish Zone of Morocco. 

A Greek report tells of a battle between the Greeks and 
Turks which lasted from September 30 to October 8, the 
Greeks defending their old line covering Brusa, Eskishehr,. 
and Afium Karahissar, on which they have fallen back, and 
the Turks trying to storm it. All along the line, says the 
dispatch, the Greeks had the advantage, and before Afium 
Karahissar, where was the main Turkish concentration,. 
they won “a brilliant victory.” 

No further news concerning the rampaging Moplahs of 
India. All good Indians, we hear, have been asked to strike: 
on the day the Prince of Wales sets foot on Indian soil. 

It is rumored that Japan will try to persuade the Chiucsé 
Government to agree, after all, to dual negotiation of the 
Shantung controversy; and that, should China refuse (as 
almost certainly she will), Japan will request President 
Harding to mediate. Merest rumor, perhaps, but inter- 
esting. 

Whatever opinion one may hold, in a practical view, of 
the labors of the League Assembly, it was at any rate im- 
mensely stimulating and edifying to listen to the magnifi- 
cent Cecil voicing liberal aspirations, and his cousin, the 
superb Balfour, voicing the conservatism of experience. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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“Never mind how he got there, Herb, take him off” 
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Ta arrest of Boss Tweed on October 28, 1871—just 
fifty years ago—marked the first great step in the 
downfall of the Tammany ring that ruled and robbed New 
York at that period. The head of the Tammany organi- 
zation was 
taken into cus- 
tody in a civil 
suit brought by 





or, on behalf 
of the people, 
on charges 


and bail was 
set at one mil- 
lion dollars, an 
amount the po- 
litical boss, 
who was a 
humble chair- 
maker by pro- 
fession, had no 
difficulty in 
producing. 
Thomas Nast, the famous cartoonist, had - vigorously 
assailed Tweed and his ring in the pages of Harper’s 
Weekly, and his campaign against the boss and his co-con- 
spirators was one of the great factors in bringing about 
Tweed’s imprisonment and the overthrow of the Tam- 
many machine. Perhaps the most famous of Thomas 
Nast’s cartoons of the Tweed period was the picture en- 
titled “The Tammany Tiger Loose; What are you going to 
do about it?” which we reproduce at the lower left hand 
of this page. Nast originated the tiger as the Tammany 
symbol and this cartoon was the first use of it. In the 
amphitheatre seats may be seen Tweed, Sweeny, Hall, 
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“What Are You Gob" 


Fifty years ago Boss Tweed hurled this defiance at iigic 
history. But the Tammany Tiger still lives, abe vo 
with the question: “What Ann G 
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“The Tammany Tiger Loose”—A revised 
The Independent and 





them damned pictures,” said Tweed; “my 
constituents can’t read but they can see pic- 
tures.” 

The chief figures in the Tammany ring 
were Tweed, who was Commissioner of 
Public Works; A. Oakey Hall, Mayor of 
New York; “Slippery Dick” Connolly, Comp- 








Connolly and other Tammany leaders of fifty years ago. 

One of Nast’s best-known caricatures of Tweed repre- 
sented that Tammany dictator with a money-bag in place 
of a head, a dollar-mark forming the features of the face. 
Nast’s representation of Twecd’s huge diamond shirt-stud 
particularly offended the Tammany leader. “We must stop 


troller of the city; and Peter B. Sweeny, 
who was nicknamed “the Brains.” In less 
than thirty months this precious gang had defrauded the 
city of a round thirty millions of dollars, emptied the 
treasury, and added more than fifty millions to 
the public debt, which the present and future gen- 
erations will have to pay. The looting of the city’s treas- 
ury was conducted on simple lines. City work was given 
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Got To Do About It?’’ | | 


¢ at tablic, The way in which it was answered is a matter of 
L lives, ae voters of New York are again confronted 
V hat Any Going To Do About It?” 








his address he remarked that “no man is perfect.” The 
Independent of November 9, 1871, in an editorial concern- 
ing Tweed’s arrest and the speech he had made, said: 

“*No man is perfect,’” maunders our Imperator. True, O 
Tweed; but in 
view of your enor- 
mous thefts, your 
encouragement of 
vice and crime in 
our city, your sub- 
ornation of bur- 
giary and forgery, 
surely your mod- 
esty will not deny 
us the right to 
say that you come 
about as near as 
mortal may to be- 
ing a perfect vil- 
lain!” 

The story of his anew 
arrest in Spain is interesting. One of Nast’s cartoons, rep- 
resenting Tweed as a policeman dragging two little boys 
toward a placard reading, “Reward. No Questions Asked,” 
had fallen into the hands of the city authorities of Vigo, 
Spsin. They identified Tweed from Nast’s caricature and 
arrested him as a kidnapper! News of the arrest of “Twid” 
was cabled to New York. Officers, promptly despatched to 
Spain, identified Tweed and brought him back to Ludlow 
Street jail. 

The New York Nation asserted that the only conse- 
quence of thieving that the ring-leaders dreaded was a 
violent death, and Nast made a memorable cartoon showing 
the four cringing knaves under the shadow of a gallows 
“> that was equipped with four noosed ropes. 
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_A revised $0 Thomas Nast’s famous cartoon, made especially for 











ndent and Review by his son, Thomas Nast, Jr. 
my only to “ring” favorites and they were told to multiply 
vic- their bills by five, ten or a hundred. Then Mayor Hall and 
Comptroller Connolly marked the bills “O. K.” and payment 
ing was made through a go-between, the claimant getting his 
of small share, and the balance being divided between Tweed, 
- of Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly. 
mp- Tweed was convicted of fraud on. twelve counts in 
ny, 1878, and he served a year and a half in the penitentiary. 
less Other criminal suits then being brought against him, he 
the was unable to furnish three million dollars bail and was 
the locked up in Ludlow Street jail, from which he escaped 
to in December, 1875. He was recaptured in Vigo, Spain, re- 
gen- turned to jail, and died there, April 12, 1878. 
reas- Tweed accepted his arrest in 1871 very calmly and soon 
‘iven after made a speech to his constituents. In the course of 


























The Railroad Crisis 


face with the question of how they are to protect 

their life-and-death interest in the uninterrupted 
operation of the railroads. Under Grover Cleveland, 
such an attack upon the public safety as is now threat- 
ened was met in the right way—by the full physical 
power of the United States Government in the defense 
of its citizens as a whole. Under Woodrow Wilson, a 
frightened President and Congress, bullied by railroad 
labor leaders, authorized the surrender to terrorism 
known as the Adamson Law—a law whose real vicious- 
ness lay less in the concrete concessions it made than 
in the fact of making any concessions under such 
threats. We hope and expect that President Harding, 
if there is any grave suspension of transportation, will 
act strongly as the defender of all the people of the 
country. 

We believe, also, that any serious failure of rail 
transportation will be met and remedied for the mo- 
ment as in the last great British rail strike—by an 
aroused people manning engines and trains, switches 
and signals, and operating the railroads for themselves 
until the strikers come to realize here, as they did in 
England, that the world can get along without them if 
it chooses to—that the members of the rail Brother- 
hoods, though they may be essential under normal 
conditions, are yet not indispensable on their own 
terms. 

But vigorous executive and popular action will not 
in themselves do more than surmount a crisis. The real 
problem will remain. In looking for a way to settle that 
problem permanently, we shall need to begin by realiz- 
ing that the method embodied in the Railroad Labor 
Board has for the present failed, and by understanding 
why it has failed. 

The Labor Board plan essentially rests on the as- 
sumption that an informed public opinion will induce 
both parties, in each dispute considered, to accept the 
decision of the Board: that this public opinion (when 
special pressure from it is necessary) will be the final 
force preventing serious interruption of that transpor- 
tation on which the very existence of the country de- 
pends. That no dangerous dispute might be hidden by 
failure of a railroad or its employees to refer the mat- 
ter for decision, the Labor Board was authorized to 
investigate any issue it saw fit: and to make its inves- 
tigation effective it was given unlimited powers to 
compel the presence of witnesses and the production 
of records. It was a reasonable expectation that under 
such a system most issues between the railroads and 
their employees would be composed without interrup- 
tion of traffic. But for the case of a strike in defiance 


[Ne people of the United States are again face to 


of the finding of the Board, and presumptively there- 


fore in defiance of public-opinion, the Transportation 
Act made no explicit provision. The Labor Board has 
no legal power to enforce its decisions. Like the similar 


emergency authority in Canada, it may make a public 
finding that a party to an issue has refused to abide by 
its decision; but unlike the Canadian plan, there is no 
power in the Labor Board even to forbid a strike while 
its inquiry is under way. In the present emergency, 
therefore, the question arises: Has the Labor Board 
already exhausted its power of compulsion through pub- 
lic opinion? 

One further step seems to us possible: the success 
or failure of it would determine whether reliance on 
public opinion unexpressed in definite law is an ade- 
quate protection to the public interest in transporta- 
tion. It seems to us that the public members of the 
Board might well feel justified in telling the country, 
in a formal finding, that the threatened strikes are 
unwarranted, and why they are unwarranted. In such 
a course the public members could command the sup- 
port of the railroad members, and hence of a majority 
of the Board. That majority would have to condemn 
the strikes. To do otherwise would be confession that 
its own findings, against which the strikes are (at least 
ostensibly) a protest, were unfair. Such a declaration 
to the country would seem to test to the uttermost the 
efficacy of non-statute public opinion, in so far as that 
opinion can be roused and directed by any permanent 
agency for dealing with labor disputes. 

Not only the Railroad Labor Board plan, but every 
scheme yet proposed for preventing strikes without 
explicitly prohibiting them by law— including the plan 
proposed by President Wilson’s second Industrial Con- 
ference—is on trial now. If an anti-strike finding by 
the Board failed to check the strikes, this would be 
sufficient evidence that the country must adopt some 
more drastic form of self-protection. 


Correspondents in Russia 


T is more necessary than ever to use discrimination 

in accepting reports of correspondents concerning 
conditions in Russia, and especially as to the Soviet 
Government and its policies and acts. A number of 
correspondents have been admitted to Russia and they 
represent reputable newspapers, a fact that tends to 
give credence to what they write. The uniformity of 
their reports concerning the eleventh-hour reformation 
of the Bolsheviks and their conversion to capitalism, is 
suspicious, however, and a well-informed, independent, 
Russian-speaking journalist, who has just left Russia, 
informs us that the Soviet authorities admit only such 
correspondents as are amenable to their direction and 
ccerce them by a species of blackmail. 


A Campaign of Boosting 


IXTY thousand dollars is no great sum to expend 
S on hastening the return of good times—if it really 
does hasten it. The Rotary Club of New York has ap 
propriated that amount “to be used immediately in an 
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outdoor publicity campaign on 175,000 billboards in 
6000 cities and towns, carrying announcements of re- 
turning good times and prosperity.” But whether such 
a campaign will have any effect in promoting the de- 
sired end may well be doubted. The persons that have 
to be convinced are those who risk their money upon 
productive enterprise, and Pollyanna billboards are not 
apt to have much influence in determining their course 
of action. What goes on in a time of depression consti- 
tutes a vicious circle. Depression creates unemploy- 
ment, and unemployment in its turn creates depres- 
sion; because people have not the wherewithal to buy, 
production slackens, and because production slackens, 
people have not the wherewithal to buy. Ultimately. 
through one cause and another, the circle is broken; 
but it does not seem likely that the time of this consum- 
mation can be brought any nearer by concerted shout- 
ing. 


In the Background of the 


Conference 


HE most delicate, the most serious, and perhaps 
T' the most vital issue of the Washington Confer- 

ence is not on the agenda at all. Indeed the Con- 
ference may complete its sessions without mention of 
it, though it will hover in the background continually 
and each delegate will be clearly, and perhaps uncom- 
fortably, conscious of it. This is the race issue. In one 
form, that of race equality, it was raised at Paris, and, 
presumably because of its bearing on the knotty prob- 
lem of immigration, it was unceremoniously shunted 
aside. As with differences in religion or politics in-a 
family circle, natural politeness and the desire not to 
give offense tend to keep it in the background lest it 
precipitate fresh complications and impede agreement. 
The Conference may possibly, by an adjustment of out- 
standing economic and political questions and a com- 
promise of the rivalries involved in them, arrive at a 
satisfactory modus vivendi without touching upon the 
race issue at all, yet it is liable to crop up at any time 
and if so it should be faced squarely. 

It is useless to deny that there exists a deep-seated 
antagonism among the yellow and brown peoples to- 
ward the white race. It could not be otherwise after 
centuries of arrogant assumption of social superiority 
and aggressive exploitation, contemptuous of old civ- 
ilizations. The patient peoples of the East have endured 
a situation galling to their pride and have bided their 
time. A few years ago the white man’s triumph seemed 
complete and his tenure secure. Now a change has come. 
The success of Japan in the Russo-Japanese war stirred 
all Asia. The white man’s power was not invulnerable 
after all. Brown man and yellow alike looked on with 
satisfaction as the white nations tore each other to 
pieces in the Great War and emerged weakened and dis- 
traught. Perhaps the day of revenge was near at hand. 

In the background looms the struggle. The problem 
is to avert it by wise policy and timely action. It can 
not be averted by fine words or by ever-increasing ar- 
Maments, and least of all by closing our eyes to the 
issue. Hope lies rather in endeavoring to arrive at 
agreements that conduce to mutual respect and under- 
Standing, redressing grievances, and making such ter- 
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ritorial and economic arrangements as tend to elimi- 
nate trouble-breeding contacts. Hope also lies in 
strengthening the position of the white race in the 
regions of its natural habitat. 

White civilization thrives in the colder climates of 
the temperate zone. In the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions it is exotic and tends to deteriorate. The yellow 
and brown races, on the other hand, have developed 
in the warmer regions. Nature is a wise boundary 
maker. Each race is necessary to the others and each 
has its part to contribute to the general good. Com- 
merce, the investment of capital, the interchange of 
ideas are good; labor competition in industry and agri- 
culture, territorial aggression are bad. 

There is a factor in the situation which is generally 
overlooked, but to which the above considerations are 
singularly applicable. That factor is Siberia. To most 
people this word connotes a frozen waste, a place of 
exile. Few realize that it is a land of opportunity, an 
outpost of white civilization, a potential home for fifty 
million people. The romantic story of the settlement of 
Siberia deserves to be better known. In many ways it 
is the counterpart of our own winning of the West. It 
was not a conquest of alien territory by a Government 
but an occupation of new land by enterprising pioneers. 
There was little or no fighting, and the aborigines, 
instead of being’killed off, have quadrupled in numbers. 
Today the white population numbers more than fifteen 
millions, and in Eastern Siberia alone there are two 
millions, or more than the population of New Zealand. 
Large cities have sprung up, important industries have 
been founded, and agriculture flourishes. Nordic vigor 
and enterprise bid fair to make white man’s Asia a 
strong link in the chain around the globe. 

But at the eastern portal, the indispensable outlet to- 
the Pacific of these millions, stands Japan. Here the his- 
toric procedure is being reversed; here the yellow man 
is encroaching upon the territory of the white man. It is. 
outside the zone adapted to Japanese settlement, and it 
is inconceivable that two million white people should be- 
subjected to Japanese rule or that the Japanese should 
be allowed to hem in and cut off from the sea some- 
fifteen million more. Yet this is the meaning of the 
Japanese occupation of the Maritime Province and ac-- 
quisition of its economic resources. 

Much more might be written of Siberia and its possi- 
bilities, but enough has been set down to show its im- 
portance in maintaining the balance in Asia and avert- 
ing a future clash of races. In the light of this we recall 
with satisfaction the declaration of Secretary Hughes 
that “the protection of legitimate Russian interests must 
devolve as a moral trusteeship upon the whole Confer- 
ence,” and that “it is the hope and expectation of the- 
Government of the United States that the Conference- 
will establish general principles of international action 
which will deserve and have the support of the people 
of Eastern Siberia‘and of all Russia by reason of their 
justice and efficacy in the settlement of outstanding 
difficulties.” 

That Japan must be debarred from domination over~ 
the white population of Siberia, or the closing of their 
outlet to the Pacific, is demanded alike by considera- 
tions of justice and of wise policy. But if the other 
Powers exact this of Japan they must in turn give due: 
consideration to Japan’s pressing problem of prcvid-- 
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ing for her increasing population, and be prepared to 
satisfy her just demands. This problem is necessarily 
a difficult and complex one, and we do not presume to 
propose to the Conference a ready-made solution. If, 
however, the solution is to be found in emigration, it 
will certainly not be to the colder regions, for the Jap- 
anese will not go there. If, on the other hand, Japan 
finds that the solution lies in industrialization—follow- 
ing the example of England a century ago,—then she 
must be given ample opportunity to obtain the requisite 
raw materials; but there is no reason to assume that 
to this end either territorial annexation or the closed 
door is necessary. And here again we must be on our 
guard lest counsels of perfection and the effort to attain 
the ideal rather than the practicable lead us into a posi- 
tion which means either an impasse for Japan or the 
militarization of China. 


Mr. Harding as Letter- Writer 


WO important letters of the President were pub- 

lished this week. One, addressed to Governor Far- 
rington of Hawaii, was evidently intended to be read 
at the opening of the Press Congress of the World at 
Honolulu on October 11, and was so read. It depre- 
cates all but a very limited use of propaganda, and 
points more neatly than we have seen elsewhere the 
distinction between propaganda and education. 


Propaganda aims primarily at shutting up the mind 
against other conclusions than those which the propagan- 
dists design to implant. Education, on the contrary, aims to 
open the mind, to prepare it, to make it receptive and to urge 
it to formulate its own conclusions. Propaganda would at 
last mean intellectual paralysis; education is, when prop- 
-erly employed, intellectual stimulus. It is better that men 
should think than that they should accept conclusions formu- 
lated by other men for them. We have need in these times 
that men should think deeply, that they should realize the 
necessity of settling their own problems. 


Mr. Harding has given his critics more than one fair 
«chance to indulge in sarcastic comment on his style; 
it is beginning to be recognized that he is quite as often 
notably felicitous both in substance and in expression. 
There is another passage in his letter which we must 
«quote: 


We have heard much in recent years about the problem of 
the Pacific, whatever that may be. I take it to be merely a 
phase of the universal problem of the race, of men and na- 
tions wherever they are. It is hard to imagine justifications 
in this day and age, especially in view of the world’s late 
unhappy experiences, for armed conflict among civilized peo- 
ples anywhere and especially among peoples so widely sepa- 
rated as those on opposite borders of the Pacific. They 
represent different races, social organizations, political sys- - 
tems and modes of thought. Between them and their widely 
varying systems there may well be an amicable competition 
to determine which community possesses the better and more 
effective ideas for human advancement. - 


The other letter is addressed to a Brooklyn lady who 
“had asked the President to define what he meant by 
“reasonable limitation” of armament. Says the Presi- 
e-dent: 


By reasonable limitation I mean something practicable 
that there is a chance to accomplish rather than an ideal 
that there would be no chance to realize. It is necessary to 
deal with actualities; to do the best possible. 

Universal disarmament will be beyond hope of realization ; 
even its desirability at this time might well be questioned 
Thousands of years of history recording the wars and con- 
troversies of mankind suggest that human nature would 
require revolutionary reorganization to make universal dis- 
armament possible. A consideration of the present state of 
the world must, I think, enforce the conclusion that this is 

wnot a hopeful time to undertake that kind of revolution. 
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On the other hand, a world with the horrors of recent 
experiences seared into its mind, and staggering under the 
load of debt and armaments, has generously justified our 
hope for a favorable attitude toward the practical effort, 
the sincere beginning, that we are attempting. The fine spirit 
in which leading nations have received the invitation to meet 
and consider these things is altogether encouraging. 

To undertake the impossible and fail might leave our last 
state worse than our first. The attitude of the nations war- 
rants confidence that we will not fail, but rather that sub- 
stantial results will be accomplished, calculated to lessen the 
armament burden, and to reduce the danger of armed con- 
flict. I feel that in such an effort we are entitled to the 
support of all people who would be glad—as I can assure 
you I would—to see still more accomplished if possible. 


Mr. Harding is an excellent letter-writer; a rare ac- 
complishment. 


Jacobinism Plus 


NEW-WORLD journal which blends Jacobinism 
A with unctuous pietism is The World Tomorrow. 

It is fertile in sanctions for any dubious thing 
which contributes to the greater glory of the “Cause.” 
The noble end invariably justifies the questionable 
means. The atrocious wickedness of suppressing free 
speech, a free press, and free assemblage and of pun- 
ishing sedition, in a bourgeois democracy, becomes a 
crowning virtue when done in a country ruled by an 
oligarchy in the name of the proletariat. Just now this 
journal is deeply interested in explaining the Russian 
famine. Is the Soviet régime in any way responsible? 
Hardly. A long line of antecedent factors enter in, but 
the Red masters are virtually blameless, There were 
the Tsar and his ministers, unscientific agriculture, 
peasant ignorance, the war, the blockade, Wrangel, and 
a few other things and then the “crowning calamity 
of the drought.” Was there anything else—for in- 
stance, the ruthless expropriation by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of the peasants’ products? 

Of course so obvious a factor could not be wholly ig- 
nored. It must be mentioned, even though it is gaily 
dismissed as of small consequence. ‘“‘While the demands 
of the Soviet Government upon the ill-informed and 
unconverted peasantry,” says this journal, “were re- 
sponsible for some failure to plant crops, they were 
anything but the chief cause of the tragedy, and the 
Russian Government itself, even before the advent of 
the famine, modified its policy toward the peasantry 
in accordance with the demands of the peasants them- 
selves.” There you have it. Euphemism in the explana- 
tion of a terrible tragedy could hardly go further. Does 
it matter that some of the Bolshevik leaders themselves 
acknowledge the culpability of the Government? Not 
in the slightest. It is the business of this pietistic 
journal to give Soviet terrorism and looting a virtually 
clean bill of health. 

For instance, there is Kameneff, president of the 
Moscow Soviet and chairman of the All-Russian Com- 
mission for Combating Famine, who at the June con- 
ference of the Communist party at Moscow had this 
to say: 


As a result of our food levies there is a terrible shrinkage 
of the area under agricultural cultivation, the decrease 
amounting to nearly 25,000,000 dessiatines (67,000,000 
acres). We have reached the stage where the incentive for 
developing their farms has almost disappeared among the 
peasants. 

The Government’s policy, Kameneff further said, had 
resulted in “agriculture having decreased to half of its 


former extent.” Might not at least some inkling of this 
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official testimony have found its way into the plea of 
this journal of pious revolutionism? Not at all; since to 
have acknowledged any part of it would have been to 
admit a blot on the Soviet escutcheon. “We have no ob- 
jection,” says this journal, “to honest analysis of the 
shortcomings of the Russian Government.” Perhaps not; 
put it takes pains not to record such shortcomings 
even when admitted by Soviet officials. 

The other half of the exculpatory sentence given 
above is equally rich in euphemism. “The Russian Gov- 
ernment itself,” it reads, “even before the advent of 
the famine, modified its policy toward the peasantry in 
accordance with the demands of the peasants them- 
selves.” It is a delightful picture; one thinks of joint 
councils, open hearings, suave negotiations, concilia- 
tion and agreement. Yet the plain facts, to everybody’s 
knowledge, are that for three seasons the Soviet Gov- 
ernment through armed force, attended by massacres 
and barbarous destruction of property, made arbitrary 
seizures of food throughout the realm; and that only 
when the rulers were faced by the utter collapse of 
food production did they abandon this policy for the 
somewhat less wholesale robbery of the tax in kind. 

The Bolshevik leaders are not wholly responsible for 
the famine. All that can be charged against them is 
that they did everything in their power to bring it on. 
Nature, in one of her malignant moods, helped them. 
But Nature, even in her most benevolent mood, could 
not long have put off a tragic climax. The outcome was 


inevitable; and the canting excuses of the pro-Bolshe- 


vists cannot shift the responsibility. 


Manufacturing in Bolshevy 


HE ancient adage that there is a time and place for 

all things is beautifully exemplified in the story told 
by Capt. W. B. Estes, who has recently returned from 
a year’s detention in Soviet Russia. There is a shop 
manager—doubtless but one of an unchronicled many 
—in Sovietdom who in the innocence of his heart and 
in his strong desire to serve the state made a woeful 
guess. He had seen much in official Bolshevik print in 
praise of efficiency, had seen and heard much of the 
official counsel to produce, produce, produce. Accord- 
ingly he acted. The 1,900 men under him had been pro- 
ducing only four automobiles a week. But when 1,600 
of these, or 84 per cent., were laid off, he succeeded in 
getting the same output from the remaining 300. Nat- 
urally he was elated, for he was showing results conso- 
nant with the official counsel. But the 1,600, who before 
the lay-off had devoted themselves largely to making 
things on Government time out of Government mate- 
rials for their own use or profit, demanded that they 
be taken back. When the manager refused, they for- 
mally denounced him as a counter-revolutionary, with 
the result that he went to jail while they went back to 
their jobs. When he gets out—if he ever does—he will 
know better how to run a Soviet workshop. 


Self-Confidence Unimpaired 


OTHING daunts the spirit of the Committee of 48. 
It is still, after a long series of vexatious happen- 
ings, intrepid and active. Its latest manifesto recites 
a long string of nation-wide evils, all “directly at- 
tributable to the fact that we lack statesmanship.” And 
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the “we” is not confessional; it does not mean: the Com- 
mittee of 48. It means the people as a whole, and its 
context means that the highly placed persons who ought 
to know how things ought to be done, really don’t know. 
The Committee of 48 will willingly relieve them of their 
jobs and show the effective way. A year and a half ago 
it first offered its services to that end; and it made, for 
a time, active efforts to organize an independent politi- 
cal party which should sweep the nation. These efforts 
did indeed result in the formation of a party, which 
later polled 254,727 votes, or almost 1 per cent. of the 
nation’s total. But the tragic part of this wondrous be- 
ginning was that at the organizing convention in St. 
Louis the Forty-eighters found themselves out-talked, 
out-maneuvred and out-voted by rude persons who had 
been longer in the game, and who knew how and what 
to do. Maybe on a larger scale of opportunities they 
could do better; but dubious as is our present stock 
of statesmanship, there seems small inclination to turn 
to this particular quarter for relief. 


Gildersleeve at Ninety 


O refer to Basil L. Gildersleeve as the dean of Amer- 

ican scholars seems somehow an absurdity. At once 
the oldest and the most distinguished of his fraternity, 
it is impossible to think of him as a “dean.” In spite of 
having in the last few years undergone some of the 
grievous sufferings of old age, the sparkle in his eye— 
and in his words—remains what it was of yore. On 
October 23 he attains his ninetieth birthday and will 
receive, we have no doubt, such a shower of congratula- 
tions from all that is best in the world of learning as 
no other living scholar in America, or perhaps in the 
world, would be greeted with on such an occasion. It is 
but a melancholy pleasure to recall the delightful as- 
semblage which eight years ago celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his Géttingen doctorate; and yet it is a 
pleasure, too. It is bitter to think of the change that 
has come over the world in those tragic years, and the 
impossibility of renewing today the boyish, yet manly, 
reminiscences of German university life which gave to 
that gathering so large a part of its savor. Yet one 
can not help feeling a justified hope that what was 
sound and fine in that life may once again come into 
its own. For after all, and overlaid as it has been with 
so much that is false and mischievous, the spirit of the 
German university has been at bottom the spirit of 
devotion to the truth and of love of knowledge for its 
own sake. In this country Gildersleeve has exemplified, 
as perhaps no one else ever has, the combination of 
that spirit and what is best in the temper, taste, and tal- 
lent of the English or American man of letters. To at- 
tempt to give in a brief space any account of his seventy 
years’ achievement as scholar, teacher and writer, would 
be an idle effort; still less would it be possible to con- 
vey in a few words any idea of the personality which 
has won the delighted admiration of three generations 
of pupils and friends. It would take the pen of Gilder- 
sleeve himself to essay such a feat, and that is not 
available for the purpose. To this fine example of a fine 
type—true American as well as true Southerner, broad 
man of letters as well as accurate scholar, distinguished 
no less for his flow of wit than for his stores of learn- 
ing—our salutations and best wishes! 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


THE MARITIME History OF MAssA- 
CHUSETTS, 1783-1860, by Sam- 





uel Eliot Morison. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
Admirable story of the days 


when Yankee skippers knew the 

streets of Singapore and Calcutta 

better than they knew the lanes of 
their own towns. 

REMARKABLE ROGUES; THE CAREERS 
OF SOME NOTABLE CRIMINALS 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, by 
Charles Kingston. Lane. 

A book to disprove the saying 
that the only interesting criminals 
are the ones who are never found 
out. 

THE TRAGEDY OF Lorp KITCHENER, 
by Viscount Esher. Dutton. 

The tragedy, not of his death, but 
of his final years. 

Wooprow WILSON AND THE WorLD 
War, by Charles Seymour. 
Yale University Press. 

Named here partly for its own 
sake, and partly out of respect for 
the series, “The Chronicles of 
America,” in which it is the forty- 
eighth volume. 











are glory which is being acquired 
by many of the American novelists 
may perhaps be contemplated by the 
average reader without extreme or cor- 
roding jealousy. But I have put at the 
head of this page, this week, the title of 
a book which fills me with the greenest 
envy toward its author. I mean “The 
Maritime History of Massachusetts” 
(Houghton Mifflin), by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. The fun that he had in writ- 
ing it, the agreeable research into a 
fascinating past, the pleasant travel 
which he has certainly undertaken in 
the course of the book’s construction, 
and—I suspect—the personal and an- 
cestral charm which the subject exer- 
cised upon the writer. Such a book 
cannot smell of the study; the mustiest 
of libraries becomes fresh and invig- 


orating when a student is hunting up 


records of the earliest sailors of the 
Pacific, the Chinese trading ships, 
Salem and the East Indies, Newbury- 
port and Nantucket, the whalers, and 
the clipper ships. The author has 
soaked himself in his subject, but he 
has not lost himself in it—he is always 
lively and modern. The ice trade with 
India reminds him of the adjutant 
bird in Kipling’s story who swallowed 
a frozen bit of Wenham Pond, and 
danced in dismay. I long to quote 
from his delicious description of the 
old Boston merchants and ship-owners, 
or from his pages about Donald Mc- 
Kay, the great builder of clipper ships, 
who poetically named his own. beauti- 
ful creations “Flying Cloud” and 
“Westward Ho!” and “Lightning” and 
“Glory of the Seas.” He writes of the 
speed of these ships: “A speed of 12.5 
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knots on a broad reach in smooth 
waters by the ‘Resolute’ or ‘Shamrock’ 
excites the yachting reporters. The 
‘Lightning’ logged 18.2 for twenty- 
four hours in 1857” and did 15.5 for 
ten days. 


Mr. Morison writes of the wives who 
accompanied some of the sea captains 
on their voyages: 

“But the most remarkable of these 
brave women of the sea was Mrs. Cap- 
tain Patten, of the ‘Neptune’s Car.’ 
In the midst of a Cape Horn gale Cap- 
tain Patten came down with brain 
fever. The first mate was in irons for 
insubordination; the second mate was 
ignorant of navigation. But Mrs. Pat- 
ten had made herself mistress of the 
art during a previous voyage. With- 
out question she took command. For 
fifty-two days this frail little Boston 
woman of nineteen years navigated a 
great clipper of eighteen hundred tons, 
tending her husband the while; and 
took both safely into San Francisco.” 
Mrs. Patten’s age is confirmed by the 
Boston marriage records, which give 
her age as sixteen when she married 
Captain Patten in 1853. She was Mary 
A. Brown, daughter of George Brown 
of Boston. 


The history comes to an end with 
the passing of the clipper: 


“The maritime history of Massachu- 
setts, then, as distinct from that of 
America, ends with the passing of the 
clipper. ’Twas a glorious ending! 
Never, in the United States, has the 
brain of man conceived, or the hand 
of man fashioned, so perfect a thing 
as the clipper ship. In her, the long- 
suppressed artistic impulse of a prac- 
tical, hard-worked race burst into 
flower. The Flying Cloud was our 
Rheims, the Sovereign of the Seas 
our Parthenon, the Lightning our 
Amiens; but they were monuments 
carved from snow. For a brief mo- 
ment of time they flashed their splen- 
dor around the world, then disap- 
peared with the sudden completeness 
of the wild pigeon. One by one they 
sailed out of Boston, to return no more. 
A tragic or mysterious end was the 
final privilege of many, favored by the 
gods. Others, with lofty rig cut down 
to cautious dimensions, with glistening 
decks and topsides scarred and neg- 
lected, limped about the seas under 
foreign flags, like faded beauties 
forced upon the street.” 


I think it is Mr. Robert C. Holliday, 
in his new book, “Turns About Town,” 
who writes of the danger that lies in 
“reference” books. If you are at all 
afflicted or endowed with a reading 
habit it is almost fatal to open a good 
one—or even a bad one. The close of 
the afternoon or the end of the evening 
will find you still reading it. It has 
taken some self-restraint for me to 
put one (a good one) of them down— 
only this moment—and write this note 
about it. The book is “A Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics” (Macmillan), 
edited by Shailer Mathews and Gerald 
Birney Smith. I am not wholly in- 
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formed upon either of these subjects, so 
my time was not wasted. Besides, | 
enjoyed reading about Adamites; St, 
Agnes; Air Gods; Benedictines; Bun- 
yan, John; and Celtic Religion. At 
that point I had to stop. Such is the 
life of a book-reviewer. 


The reason why books of travel are 
so easily ridiculed is that most of them 
are written in the jaunty, cocksure 
manner of the visitor who has spent, 
often, as many as four weeks in the 
country he describes. When the trav- 
eler has become a resident in a strange 
land, he may write not only with a 
knowledge which brings respect, but 
with a straightforward style which 
avoids the pitfalls opening before the 
author who strains too hard to be 
“literary.” It is this combination of 
knowledge with an engaging matter- 
of-fact manner which makes Capt. 
C. A. W. Monckton’s “Taming New 
Guinea; Some Experiences of A Resi- 
dent Magistrate” (Lane), one of 
the very best books of its class for this 
year. It will do no harm to give it a 
second recommendation. 


Reading some more chapters in 
Charles Kingston’s ‘Remarkable 
Rogues” (Lane), now that the Ameri- 
can edition is available, increases my 
respect for the book. Mr. Kingston 
has assembled a variety of poisoners, 
swindlers and assassins, and if his nar- 
rative is sometimcs a bit vague (I am 
precise enough to wish to know in 
what century an event has taken place) 
his stories are frequently light and 
amusing. It was a nasty trick which 
the bootmaker played upon Herr 
Krupp’s housekeeper, .for instance, 
when he passed himself off as the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, but the 
author’s recital makes it a source of 
laughter. The murder of Mme. Houet, 
and the almost classical case of Mme. 
Guerin, the matrimonial agent, are two 
other pleasing chapters. You may en- 
joy the privilege of association with 
som wicked, wicked folk if you read 
this book—and do it without resorting 
to prisons. Prisons are disagreeable 
places; they invariably smell of bean 
soup. 


Let us turn from the evil associations 
of Mr. Kingston’s rogues, and look 
upon the simple, the innocent, and the 
beautiful; three peculiar creatures 
called “Pip, Squeak, and Wilfred” 
(Dutton). It is a book for children, 
an English book, the equivalent in 
England of Mr. Thornton Burgess’s 
rabbits, squirrels and striped chip- 
munks. Pip, Squeak, and the other, 
as drawn by A. B. Payne, are followed 
daily by thousands of children across 
the sea. Pip is a dog, Squeak is a pen- 
guin, and Wilfred is a rabbit. (A 
stroke of genius to name a rabbit so!) 
Mr. Payne, I take it, is not the biogra- 
pher of Mark Twain, the author of 
that admirable story of New York, 
“The Bread Line,” but another. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Fashionable Anarchy 


Tue GLASS OF FASHION: SoME SocraL 
REFLECTIONS BY A GENTLEMAN WITH 
A DusTER. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


LMOST before the excitement 

aroused by “Mirrors of Downing 
Street” has died away, its author 
launches a second anonymous satire 
upon persons of note. This time it is 
not politicians and men of business, 
but two leaders of society—two elegant 
triflers of the beau monde—who are 
forced to see themselves as at least one 
merciless critic sees them. The “Gen- 
tleman with a Duster,” having dusted 
the mirrors of statesmen, has applied 
bis skill to polishing the glass of 
fashion. He selects two victims, Col- 
onel Repington and Mrs. H. H. As- 
quith. The Diaries of the former and 
the Autobiography of the latter are 
used as a text for some pungent social 
reflections. 

For this critic takes “Fashion” very 
seriously indeed. Manners he regards 
as no trifle, but as standing in the 
closest possible association with mor- 
als. The Gentleman with a Duster 
has no democratic illusions about each 
individual conscience “privately judg- 
ing” conduct for itself. He declares 
his belief that there must be in every 
community a privileged class, to which 
the multitude will look up and by 
whose example it will be guided. “Revo- 
lution can do nothing but displace 
one authority by another.” Thus 
everything depends on the character of 
those by whom the pattern is set. “By 
the term ‘Fashion’ I mean all those 
noisy, ostentatious, and frivolous peo- 
ple . . . who have scrambled onto 
the summit of England’s national life, 
and who, setting the worst possible ex- 
amples in morals and manners, are 
never so happy as when they are mak- 
ing people talk about them.” The 
writer wants to have these ostentatious 
people either brought to a sense of 
their duties or expelled from the 
heights. We need above all things “a 


' valid aristocracy.” 


The aristocracy whose habits of 
mind are revealed in the recent books 
by Colonel Repington and Mrs. As- 
quith is, in his view, anything but a 
valid one. He grants that the gossipy 
Diaries published in “The First World 
War” show much military insight. But 
he asks whether we might not have ex- 
pected that those bulky volumes, 
written while Europe was passing 
through her years of agony, and pre- 
sumably containing the deeper thoughts 
of the diarist at such a time, would ex- 
hibit at least here and there a trace of 
feeling for the Cause that was at 
Stake. “Nowhere will you find a 
period or a zentence of which you 
could say ‘There! That is what we 
fought for.’” We get instead flippancy 
and persiflage, coarse and at times in- 
decent jesting. What occupied Col- 
onel Repington’s mind, what he 
thought suitable for recording at great 





length and publishing to the world, 
was the series of his luncheons and 
dinners, where he met ladies who 
“looked a picture”—decked out “in the 
most attractive widow’s weeds imagin- 
able” by a Paris firm that “makes a 
specialty of mourning for war widows.” 
Colonel Repington recounts in his own 
forecast. in 1917 that the war would 
continue for a long time. There seemed 
to him to be no reason for stopping, 
since the nations had come to count 
money no more than pebbles on a 
beach, since all of them would prob- 
ably repudiate their debts at the close, 
since sO many persons were growing 
rich as profiteers, and since “the ladies 
liked being without their husbands.” 
This sort of entry by the diarist rouses 
his critic to a moral fury. 

Nor does Mrs. Asquith fare better 
at his hands. As he reads her charac- 
ter in her Autobiography, Margot typi- 
fies “that insurgent class of the com- 
mercial rich which broke into society 
soon after the second Reform Bill, and 
during the years of King Edward’s 
reign completely overwhelmed it.” She 
is not without good qualities—generos- 
ity, kindness, freedom from snobbish- 
ness. “She is a devoted wife, an ex- 
emplary mother, and she believes in 
God.” But she is the sort of new 
woman who aims to be sensational, to 
get herself discussed, to be admired 
for her “social courage.” In order to 
show this last trait she flings herself 
“against society’s spiritual paling of 
modesty, self-effacement, restraint, and 
delicacy.” Hence her extraordinary 
tale of how she shocked people in her 
girlhood, of her successive amorous ad- 
ventures, of intimate things—now 
familiar to all readers of her memoirs 
—which a feminine tradition of reti- 
cence would have forbidden her to 
mention, but which it delights her as 
an anti-conventionalist to trumpet to 
the world. “She seems to me definitely 
in arms against all those graces which 
are the very sinew of good manners.” 
Then, with the instinct of the satirist 
for effective contrasts, the writer 
brings before us other leaders of so- 
ciety who have kept the sinew of good 
manners intact and unstrained. 

One can easily anticipate some criti- 
cism to which this book will be sub- 
jected. It will be said that the habits 
and opinions, the epigrams and man- 
nerisms and tastes of Mrs. Asquith 
and Colonel Repington are their own 
concern, that this savage dissecting of 
them by an anonymous satirist is a 
piece of intrusiveness, that the ephem- 
eral popularity of such “mirror writ- 
ing” is like the vogue of scandalous 
gossip among the vulgar and calls for 
the same discountenancing by the re- 
fined. Some will object that it is hyper- 
critical to blame an old soldier because 
he does not preach in his diaries, or a 
woman of fashion because she is obvi- 
ovsly thinking much about the figure 
she cuts before the world. Is there not 
even a healthy tone of candor in these 
two straightforward people, who do 
not—like so many others—pretend a 
higher sentiment than they feel, but 
just reveal themselves unblushingly as 
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they are? Not a few will- contend 
that the Gentleman with a Duster 
makes far too much fuss about them 
both, and that nothing which either of 
them can say or do has the social and 
national consequence here attached to 
it. Let us grant, it will be said, that 
one of them has perpetrated a rather 
nasty and spiteful sort of memoir, be- 
traying sometimes the mood of a dis- 
appointed woman and at other times 
an almost incredible degree of bad 
taste such as we regret to find in any 
woman writer at all. Let us grant 
that the other has exhibited himself as 
a purveyor of jokes often silly and 
sometimes a little unclean, on occa- 
sions which made the joker in a special 
degree unseemly, inflicting upon us a 
set of diaries to show how he preserved 
the tone:of the vieux gargon through- 
out the most tragic period of the world. 
But, it will be asked, do such books on 
this account call for more than a pass- 
ing exclamation of resentment and dis- 
gust? 

Some of these censures upon the 
Gentleman with a Duster have been 
heard ever since the appearance of 
“Mirrors of Downing Street”; others 
are sure to be provoked by “The Glass 
of Fashion.” To the present critic 
they appear very largely to miss the 
mark. Mrs. Asquith and Colonel Rep- 
ington have challenged the world. 
They have drawn most elaborate pic- - 
tures of themselves, on the obvious as- 
sumption that their personalities are 
of sufficient interest to justify these 
pretentious volumes. The observer is 
thus invited to say what he thinks of 
the two figures that masquerade be- 
fore him, and he may give his judg- 
ment with just as much propriety un- 
der a pseudonym as with his signature. 
The Gentleman with a Duster refers 
us to the text of the books he criticises, 
and he judges the writers as they have 
written themselves down in volumes 
accessible to us all. He draws our at- 
tention to passages, and suggests a 
way of looking at them, but it is open 
to every reader to verify for himself. 
and to agree or disagree. 

Nor is there real point in the protest 
that the whims and fancies of fashion 
are of no general or serious signifi- 
cance. It is perfectly true that the so- 
cial conscience is formed by example, 
and that what psychologists call 
“prestige-suggestion” has a powerful 
influence upon morals. No doubt Mrs. 
Asquith and Colonel Repington are not 
more flippant, but just a little more 
outspoken, than many others of their 
class. The strange feature of their 
books is not that they should have 
thought in such a way, but that they 
should have called upon all the world 
to take notice of it. As Fashion “ele- 
vates her darkened eyebrow” in scorn 
of the higher enthusiasms, the scorn 
will be caught up all too easily by that 
multitude whose regard for enthusiasm 
is already far less keen than its regard 
for Fashion. There is indeed poignant 
and penetrating truth in this writer’s 
counsel: “I suggest that we should 
take the measure of the leaders of 
mankind, those who set the fashion of 
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daily life, whose influence is the mora] 
climate in which we breathe and form 
our opinions.” 

But, though the Gentleman with a 
Duster has been reproached for qualj- 
ties that are in truth among his mer. 
its, there are other grounds upon 
which he can be fairly attacked, espe. 
cially in certain exaggerations into 
which he has been betrayed and in his 
scornful allusions to “Darwinism.” But 
these are no more than spots on the 
sun. “The Glass of Fashion” is at 
once one of the most brilliant and one 
of the healthiest books that this pub- 
lishing season has given us, and it is 
with heartfelt gratitude that the pres- 
ent critic welcomes a crusader of such 
prowess in so fine a cause. It was 
time for some one to speak out upon 
the follies and dangers, the humiliat- 
ing and not seldom disgusting freaks 
of behavior, the posing and posturing, 
and general humbug that are asso- 
ciated with what is called “Fashion.” 
The mid-Victorian tradition of our 
grandmothers was not, indeed, quite so 
radiantly beautiful a thing as this 
writer suggests, and it had faults 
which he finds it convenient to his ar- 
gument to forget. But he is on the 
right lines in arraigning those whose 
affected superiority to the mid-Vic- 
torian has its source, not in deeper in- 
sight, but in mere anarchic rebellious- 
ness against the decorous and the de- 
cent. We live in an age of “escape 
from conventions,” but what we have 
really evolved is a new form of the 
very thing we pretend to have super- 
seded. Protest against “cant” has be- 
come one of the most canting hypoc- 
risies; the heralds of revolt have im- 
prisoned us under a new tyranny of 
their own; what may be called with 
justice “the convention of anti-conven- 
tionalism” has all the faults and few 
of the merits of the social usage it has 
displaced. All honor to this bold and 
gifted writer who has wielded the 
satiric pen with a trenchant effect that 
suggests a Tacitus, a Juvenal, or a 
Swift. His epigrams sparkle like dia- 
monds, the shafts from his quiver 
strike home. What a world of sugges- 
tive meaning, for example, belongs to 
that heading from Vanbrugh which he 
has prefixed to the chapter on Mrs. 
Asquith’s Autobiography! “Oh, my 
God, that you won’t listen to a woman 
of quality when her heart is bursting!” 
Which of his readers will soon forget 
the description of the war-tortured 
world in which Colonel Repington’s 
Diaries and other kindred phenomena 
were proceeding, like “a carnival in 
mid-Lent, a brass band in 
Gethsemane?” The very resentment 
which the Gentleman with a Duster 
has provoked among those critics who 
have shed all the moral enthusiasms, 
and are irritated that anyone else 
should cherish these superstitions still, 
is sufficient proof that his apostolic of- 
fice has not been exercised in vain. 
The enormous interest he is arousing 
in that public which ignores his futile 
depreciators is a reassuring proof that 
there is still something nobly respon- 
sive in the heart of the reading masses. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 
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Uneasy Hearts—and 
Hands 


Tue TORTOISE. By Mary Borden, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

THe NEw Worwp. By G. Murray Atkin. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 

For Me Atone. By André Corthis. Trans- 
lated from the French by Frederic 
Taber Cooper. 

ESTRAINT, control—how gravely 

they are needed just now by the 

brilliant English-writing novelists of 
the younger and youngest schools. The 
“Anglo-Saxon” character is no longer 
the norm, we acknowledge: much typi- 
cal work of the day is strongly touched 
with Gallic and Celtic and Teutonic in- 
fluences. But these foreign influences 
are as yet imperfectly assimilated. It 
sometimes seems that what our eager 
story-tellers have caught up from con- 
tinental models is the body without 
the soul, their animus in the lesser 
sense alone. Being anti-Puritan is not 
being pagan or Catholic. Composite as 
our race is, the tradition persists of 
those northern inhibitions and _ re- 
straints, those reticences and decorums 
which, as the growth of three centuries, 
cannot be cast off like a cloak, but have 
to be plucked off like burdens, and 
therefore painfully and self-conscious- 
ly. When we stop being excited about 
our new liberties, they will cease to be 
licenses. And when we have freed 
sentiment of its canary-cage, it will 
forget to be sentimentalism. 

The author of “The Tortoise” is a 
Chicagoan who is the wife of a British 
general and lives in Paris. Her “Ro- 
mantic Woman” may be recalled as a 
somewhat hectic adventure in un-Puri- 
tan fiction with a net effect of sophisti- 
cated emotionalism. The Puritan re- 
mained on the premises, if only as a 
bony relic; and through the boudoir 
window you could see the Victorian 
lingering in the garden with Maud. 
“The Tortoise” has a belated quality, 
since it not only makes use of the late 
war in the plot, but deals actively in 
that now almost outlawed article, life 
at “the front.” - Accepting all this as 
a handy if now obvious means of test- 
ing the hero’s character and the 
heroine’s real feeling for him, we may 
see what else the book comes to—a ro- 
mantic story with a happy ending. It 
is about a beautiful temperamental 
wife who is cold to her brilliant but 
physically ugly and morally Dobbin- 
like husband. How is a half-articulate 
and grotesque William Chudd to make 
himself loved of a fair and fastédious 
Helen, wife or no wife? Well, that is 
what we are to observe. Luck takes a 
hand, since there is a moment when 
she throws herself at the head of the 
handsome French noble who has been 
philandering with her, and only the 
fact that it is the wrong moment for 
him saves her. Therefore we feel it 
to be right that she shall thereafter do 
the pursuing and the wooing of the 
neglected and almost fatally injured 
William Chudd. There is a most sat- 
isfactory curtain, according with the 
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Have You Seen 
How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have accepted this 
offer—have made this ten-day test. 
They have found a way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 

We urge you to do likewise. Watch 
how your teeth improve. Learn what 
this new method means to you and 
yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
Old ways of brushing do not end it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It mars the beauty of mil- 
lions. But it also is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Very few people who 
brush teeth daily escape these film- 
caused troubles. 


How to fight it 
Dental science, after long research, 


has found ways to fight that film. Au- 
thorities have amply proved those 


Papsadéit. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 





methods. Leading dentists everywhere 
now advise their daily use. 

They are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And other most im- 
portant factors are included with them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
ways considered essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing 
millions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. Watch the 
other good effects. 

You will realize then that this way 
means a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
we think you will adopt it. Send cou- 
pon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “| 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 203, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 








Only One Tube to a Family 
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Your Children’s Future 


Thr mental and physical welfare of your children is your prob- 
lem. Upon your guidance, your instruction depends the future 
happiness of your children. Are you properly equipped to per- 
form this important duty ? 
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R¢ Here are books that will give you the benefit of the experience 

5 of child-training experts. 

KN Health and Care of the Growing Child, $1.24 | 
| Louis Fischer, M. D. I 
Child Training, $1.69 
3 V. M. Hillyer % 
s The Montessori Method, $2.09 & 
IS Maria Montessori e 
5 Training the Boy, $2.09 3 
5 W. A. McKeever s 
| Mind Training for Children, 3 vols., $4.19 
i> W. E. Miller = 
ki The Nursery School, $2.09 
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‘Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that ‘‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.’’ 

Eighty-sixth year began September 28, 1921. 


f- _ 
a 
‘Hicuer Epucation 
Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
in any time. 


: Ohe Pniversity of Chiragn , 

















pou Year Division 6, Chicago, Il. a at ‘aan oe AN OF STUDENTS. 
] 1865 1921 [_ 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 


Coats, Wraps, Scarfs and Muffs 
In All the 


Fashionable Furs 
126 West 42d Street 
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best precedents for this kind of story, 
On the whole, we get the effect of a 
W. J. Locke without his whimsicality, 
or an E. Temple Thurston without his 
chest note. Beauty and the Beast, 
Cymon and Iphigenia, Amelia and 
Dobbin—virtue and domesticity vindi- 
cated—such are the timeless materials 
of which Mary Borden in “The Tor- 
toise” (like Dorothy Canfield in “The 
Brimming Cup”) makes somewhat 
voluptuous use. 

Sophisticated emotionalism, the en- 
lightened throb, may be taken as the 
note of “The New World.” The writer, 
“G. Murray Atkin,” is, it appears, a 
Miss Atkin of Canada. Her story has 
to do with a Canadian youth of Italian 
paternity, and the beautiful half-Eng- 
lish wife of a dissolute Italian noble. 
Dante Ricci, at his English school- 
ing, becomes intimate with some of 
Margherita’s people, and the pair are 
destined to love each other. Margher- 
ita has a low forehead, a low voice, and 
low laughter, but there is nothing else 
low about her. She is the great lady 
and the great lover—within bounds. 
She loathes her rakish husband, but 
her church denies divorce and for the 
sake of her English “Granny” she will 
not leave him otherwise. So that 
in the end we have had a great deal 
of mooning about, and high discourse, 
and blameless sighing, and have got 
nowhere. Dante longs for his Mar- 
gherita, but he longs also to be a 
deathless poet; and finds practical so- 
lace meanwhile in the invention of an 
Utopian system without a cog loose 
in it. “A man’s love is protective, but 
Dante’s love has never grown to that. 
His love is a boy’s love. It is shy and 
strong with a deep, strong longing to 
serve. So we leave him with Tolstoi’s 
dream of a New World founded on the 
‘Brotherhood of Man’ and his own un- 
spoken hope that some day the broad, 
determining lines might shift and he 
would find himself again with Mar- 
gherita.” Clearly a woman’s hero of 
the negative type; psycho-analysts take 
notice.... The story is “well writ- 
ten,” the product of a sincere inten- 
tion, an ardent and wistful intelligence, 
and a by no means unskilful hand. 
But it lacks reserve, control, the firm 
touch of the interpreter. 

This touch is present in “For Me 
Alone.” Here are economy of ma- 
terial and control of mood. Here the- 
characterization is unerring; the ac- 
tion, for all its slightness, a vigorous 
unit, free from clutter of ornament or 
irreleyance. The book won the “Grand 
Prix du Romain” for 1920. It is not a 
great novel, but it is a real one, some- 
thing alive and not merely something 
made up. It is romantic, that is, it 
presents a virtue suffering and tri- 
umphant, a womanhood vindicating it- 
self as it fails to vindicate itself in, 
say, the “Bertha Garlan” of Arthur 
Schnitzler. Its vindication is that of 
sacrifice, of abnegation and compro- 
mise. The outcome is not happiness 
but character; while in “Bertha Gar- 
lan” the outcome of “freedom” is dis- 














October 22, 1921 


integration. Not all mismated provin- 
cial wives are of the same mould, and 
therefore of the same destiny, as a 
Madame Bovary. H. W. BoyNTON 


Pebbles 


Customer (in book store)—I want the 
last word in dictionaries. 
Clerk—Yes, sir. Zythum.—Yale Record. 


Francois — Waiter, this 
tough as leather. 

Pierre—Yes, sir; it’s saddle of mutton. 
—Stanford Chaparral. : 


meat is as 


Post—So you saw the whole Johnson 
family? How does the epileptic daughter 
look? 

Parker—Very fit.—Judge. 

“How’s your cold, Donald?” 

“Verra obstinate.” 

“And how’s your wife?” 

“Aboot the same.”—London Mail. 


“Tsn’t it strange that all those men in 
the front row are baldheaded?” 

“They must have bought their tickets 
from the scalpers.”—Jack-o-Lantern. 


Wife—Mrs. Jones has another new hat. 

Hubby—Well, if she were as attractive 
as you are, my dear, she wouldn’t have to 
depend so much upon the milliner.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Pep—Don’t go in bathing after a big 
dinner. 

Pip—Why not? 

Pep—Because you won't find it there.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


The doctor had instructed the butler in 
the art of taking and recording his mas- 
er’s temperature. 

“I hope,” said he on his arrival one 
morning, “that your master’s temperature 
is no higher.” 

“I was just hoping that myself, sir,” 
said the butler, solemnly. “He died an 
hour ago.’—New York American. 


Two women, one of whom carried an 
infant of surprising ugliness, entered a 
car. A man who sat opposite them seemed 
fascinated by the ugliness of the baby, and 
could not keep his eyes off it. At length 
the mother, annoyed by the prolonged 
stare, leaned forward and said: ‘‘Rub- 
ber !”” 

The man heaved a sigh of relief and 
replied: “Thank heavens! I thought it 
was real.”—Store Chat. 


A man and his wife at a fair were look- 
ing for the so-called Women’s Exchange, 
the wife having some fancy work she 
wished to barter for the work of others. 

“Will you direct us to the Women’s 
Exchange?” the husband asked of a man 
they met. 

The man gazed at the wife, whose good 
looks were proverbial in three counties. 
“Great Scott, man!” he exclaimed impul- 
sively. “You don’t want to swap off that 
woman, do you?’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A woman was annoyed to find her neigh- 
bor’s fowls continually over-running her 
garden. “Go next door, Jane,” she said 
to a servant, “and point out to Mrs. Jones 
that her fowls bother us a great deal. 
Ask if she will try to keep them at home. 
Don’t be rude on any account.” 

The girl returned with a satisfied look 


on her face. ‘I don’t fancy we shall have 
them around here again,” she said with a 
srin. 


“I hope you were polite, Jane,”  re- 
marked the mistress. “Oh, yes, ma’am,” 
came the reply. “Missus’ respects,” says I, 
“and if your fowls ain’t kep’ at home, you 
won't be getting so many eggs of a mornin’ 
and we shall be eatin’ poultry.”—New 
York Globe. 
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World-Wide System of 
Banking Service 


In addition to technical phases of foreign banking, the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York offers a broad service to those 


engaged in foreign trade. 


From its own files this bank is prepared to furnish reliable 
information concerning the character and credit standing of 





large commercial houses of the world. Through association 
with the leading banks of other countries we can obtain special 
reports covering subjects important to the safe and orderly 
conduct of international business. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 








W: L, DOUGLAS 


|FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





\YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 
Theyare sold in107W.L.Douglas 
storés, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees, 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal.to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
j} est determination to make the best 








* $700 & $800 SHOES 
SPECIAL SHOES Tar suoes $100 srs STYLISH AND az. $500 


FOR FALL AND WINTER 1 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST. 


STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 








gare a 
changed or 


watfor. bm in your “etnity. order direct 
ad Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


shoes for the price that money can buy. } : 


W.L. 


169 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Are You Stilt Sowing 
Your Wild Oats? 


Many men continue to sow wild oats after 
they have grown up—wild oats of reck- 
less spending. 

They get nothing ahead, arrive at old age 
destitute and dependent, leave their fami- 
lies at the mercy of relatives and friends. 


The Kriebel 
Systematic Saving Plan 


corrects all this by putting their savings and their 
investing on a practical, systematic basis. 


It enables them to invest in high grade listed securi- 
ties on easy payments, and receive the declared divi- 
dends while bey are paying. 


As one investor puts it, ‘The. Kriebel Plan does for 
me while I am living, what life insurance will do for 
my family after I am dead.” 


Ask us today for a copy of the fascinating book,**Getting 
Ahead.”’ It is the Peter Perkins story which is showing 
thousands of people the way to fi ial ind d 
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KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 


656-137 So. La Salle Street Chicago 
Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati 














EUROPE 


Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, England. 
The Passion Play 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS ° * 33:05 7usan = 
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Teachers 


of English, History, Civics, etc., 
find The Independent of very 
great assistance in their classes. 
It lends itself to varied use ac- 
cording to the desires and inge- 
nuity of the teacher. Many who 
have tried out other periodicals 
end with a strong preference for 
The Independent. 


“For all-around class-reom 
work I consider The Inde- 
pendent superior to any other 
periodical with which I hap- 
pen to be familiar. I have 
used other weekly magazines, 
but never have I suceeeded in 
finding one that was as inter- 
esting and as broadly instruc 
tive to students generally, as 
your valuable publication. As 
a weekly text book it has the 
twofold advantage of intro- 
ducing students to good Eng- 
lish style and of making them 


better informed upon_ the 
really vital subjects of the 
day.” —H. H. Peckham, 


Department of English, Pur- 
due Univ. 


1,500,000 


copies of The Independent were 
used in the schools last year. Why 
not have the advantage of The 
Independent in your teaching? 
Special school rates on request. 
Address School Dept., The Inde- 


pendent, 140 Nassau St., New 
York. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


History, Givics: and 
Economics 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D., 
Former Principal of the High School 


Head of the 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. Questions for Those Who Are Writing in 


1. 


. Write an original and 


The Independent’s Essay Contest on 
“Disarmament.” 

Read and analyze the article called “Chemi- 
cal Warfare and Disarmament.” Express the 
principal thought of the article in a single 
sentence, or at least in a single paragraph. 
Write an exposition in which you show ex- 
actly how chemical warfare may lead to 
the abandonment of great armaments, and 
even to the abandonment of war. 

Explain why the United States may op- 
pose the prohibition of the use of gas in 
warfare. 

“All great engineering advances scrap at a 
stroke, and automatically, the existing less 
perfect instruments.” Prove the truth 
of the statement by telling of some specific 
instance that will illustrate the thought ex- 
pressed. 


imaginative short 


_ story in which you tell of the events that 


os 
a 





3 


10. 











may take place in future warfare. 

Imagine that you are to debate on the 
question: “Resolved: That the use of gas 
in warfare should be permitted.” Present 
the arguments for the side in which you 
believe. 


-» Poetry. 


Read “Trails.” Explain, as if to a class of 
younger pupils, exactly what thought the 
writer wishes to convey. 

Point out the part of the poem that ex- 
presses the deepest emotion. 

Point out, name and explain the figures of 
speech that occur in the poem. 

Explain unusual words and phrases, such 
as “casual,” “unsophisticated,” “berry-pout- 
ing,” “glade,” “laughter-dimpling,” “titan 
ocean” and “runic islands.” 


- Questions on Literature. 


Read “New Books arid Old” and “Book Re- 
views.” What deductions can you make 
concerning the sort of books the writers 
admire? 

“The fun that he had in writing it, the 
agreeable research into a fascinating past, 
the pleasant travel ... undertaken in the 
course of the book’s construction . .. the 
personal and ancestral charm which the 
subject exercised upon the writer.” Ex- 
plain how all these things make the writing 
of a book a most delightful task. Explain 
how to gain, in the writing of school com- 
positions, somewhat of the same pleasure. 
“The author has soaked himself in his sub- 
ject, but he has not lost himself in it.” 
How can you apply to your own writing 
the criticism here indicated? 

Write an original short story in which you 
tell of the heroic work of Mary Brown Pat- 
ten, mentioned in column two of “New 
Books and 49 

What makes any story of the clipper ships 
of the early days of the United States so 
unusually interesting? 

Explain the reference in the last para- 
graph of column. two of ‘New Books and 
Old” to “the danger that lies in ‘reference’ 
books.” Tell your own personal experiences 
in connection with any well-known “ref- 
erence”’ book. 

What is an “anonymous satire’? 
some famous satires. 

Explain the criticism of present day liter- 
ature that is indicated in the following quo- 
tations: “The convention of anti-conven- 
tionalism has all the faults and few of the 
merits of the social usage it has displaced.” 
“Restraint, control—how gravely they are 
needed just now by the brilliant English- 
writing novelists of the younger and young- 
est schools.” 

What present day literary changes are in- 
dicated in the following sentence? ‘Much 
typical work of the day is strongly touched 
with Gallic and Celtic and Teutonic in- 
fluences.”’ 

Consult an encyclopedia, or other work of 
reference, and present reports concerning 
the literary work of the following, men- 
tioned in “Book Reviews”: Tacitus, 
Juvenal, Swift, Vanbrugh, Tolstoy. 


Name 


» General Articles. 


Read “Arcadia To-day.” Prepare a report 
concerning the Arcadia of the past. 

“The Revival of Vienna.” Write a 
contrast concerning the Vienna of the past 
and the Vienna of to-day. 

What do the cartoons in this issue show 
concerning the power of cartoons? 
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. Trace the history of 


of Commerce, New York 


The Final Drive Against War; 
Time of Peace Prepare for War. 


Summarizing the case for and against “the 
use of gas in future wars” do you want 
the United States to “oppose prohibitidn” 
of its use? Can you harmonize the belief 
that we should exempt the armament in 
which we think ourselves preéminent with 
our belief that we should urge limitation of 
the armament in which other nations sur- 
pass us? 

Explain the basis of the statement “mod- 
ern war virtually makes all citizens com- 
batants.” 

Do you agree with the statements; “‘to abol- 
ish warfare make it increasingly terrible,” 
“by demonstrating our preparedness and 
special aptitude for scientific war, we are 
better able to enforce our pacific wishes”? 
Can you give any instances of the use of 
these ideas in the past to justify increased 
preparations for war? Can you harmonize 
them with the contention that Germany’s 
great war preparation before 1914 was a 
cause of war? 


Europe’s Situation—The 
Vienna; Upper Silesia. 


Revival of 


. What were the grounds for the belief that 


“the new Austria created by the peace 
treaty of St. Germain cannot possibly 
live”? 

Why are the “frontiers . 
Austria” called preposterous? 
Look up the movement to make Austria 
“part of the German Reich’ and show the 
attitude of the Allies toward it. 

Explain the conflict between “justice” and 
a “working proposition” in the settlement 
of the Silesian question. (2) Which do you 
think predominated in the final settlement? 
The Washington Conference—in the 
Background of the Conference; Incom- 
parable France; Miscellaneous. 

Look up “the romantic story of the settle- 
ment of Siberia” and compare it with “our 
own winning of the West.” 

Explain the situation in Japan which gives 
her “the pressing problem of providing for 
her increasing population.” 
“emigration” and 

“industrialism” in Japan. In what coun- 
tries has emigration given rise to race 
questions? What forms have the race ques- 
tions taken in each country? 

What suggestions for betterment are stated 
or implied in this editorial? 

In what way is France “fitted for the réle 
of mediator at the Washington Conference”? 
Trace the history of the Shantung question. 
Look up the part France has played in the 
disintegration of China. 

The Railroad Crisis, The Threatened 
Strike. 

Investigate “both sides” of the strikes and 
see if you agree “that the threatened strikes 
are unwarranted.” ; 

Would you be in favor of: (a) giving the 
Labor Board “legal power to enforce its de- 
cisions”; (b) giving the Labor Board power 
“to forbid a strike while its inquiry is under 
way”; (c) forbidding strikes on interstate 
transportatién agencies? 

Look up the history of the strike under 


. assigned to 


" Grover Cleveland and see if the situation 


upon which Cleveland acted is likely to con- 
front President Harding. 

Lloyd George and Unemplovment. 
Compare unemployment in Great Britain 
and in the United States. 

Does the situation referred to in this sen- 
tence, “And now, while the taxpayer cries 
out for mercy, the unemployed cry out that 
the doles must be more generous,” exist 
in the United States? 


Cartoon on Tweed. 


. Why is a cartoon on Tweed published now? 


Look up the time and conditions of 
rule” under Tweed. What advances have 
been made in city government since his 
time? 

The Central American Federation. 

Look up the history “from 1823 to 1839” 
and trace the full story of Central Ameri- 
ean federation. 
Correspondents in Russia, Jacobin- 
ism Plus, Manufacturing in Bolshevy: 
Summarize the aspects of Bolshevism criti- 
cized in these articles. ° 





